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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM GENE RODDENBERRY 


Good television 


hundred 


wishes from a 


dramatist who lived a 
years before your time. I create 
science fiction tales set in your 2 Ist 
century and beyond for television 
and movie audiences. These are 
tales which reflect the affection 
and optimism | have for the human 
creature. | welcome this opportu 
nity to share my perspectives with 
you. 

For many living now, today is a 
time of fear and even despair. 
Some believe that life has become 
too complex for us. Or too artifi- 


the creator of Star Trek 


Or that this era’s nuclear 


missiles, its waves of hysterical 


cial. 


nationalism and quarreling 
superstitions, perhaps mean a vio 
lent end for the human creature, 
as soon as the close of our present 
century. 

I believe the complete opposite 
to be true. The present tumult in 
our world is the natural and un- 
derstandable result of a vigorous 
intelligence moving out of the say 
agery of our life form’s childhood. 


In “Open Forum” sponsored by 
Volkswagen 
prominent figures in American 
culture pass on their ideas and 
views to those who'll inherit the 
earth...100 years from now. 


Second in a series 


Instead of humanity's demise, our 
era seems to be filled with evidence 
that we were meant to survive and 
evolve much further. 


For example, a recent flood of 


remarkable human happenings 
includes a primal invention as 


revolutionary as the discovery of 


fire, the wheel, and language. We 
call it the computer, an astonish- 
ing device which handles informa 
tion at near-light speed and in 
ways suggests humanity has been 
gifted with the perfect servant. 
Next, largely because of the com- 
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puter. we have begun to recognize 
that the human brain is an equally 
astonishing device whose ten bil- 
lion or so neurons appear to inter- 
connect into a potential of trillions 
of thought patterns. Rather than 
being unable to handle the com- 
plexities of today, the combination 
of computer and brain appears to 
be doubling human knowledge 
every six or seven years, leading us 
toward knowledge and ability our 
ancestors would have considered 
codlike. 

Which means that the human 
future is not for the fainthearted. 
The most dramatic happening in 
our era has been our first efforts to 
move out from our home planet. 
Our first moon visits are remarka- 
bly similar to the early sailing craft 
that visited the American New 
World. Bold children both! Those 
early sea voyagers found a wilder- 
ness as forbidding to them as the 
moon's landscape seemed to us 
much later on. 

I find it equally remarkable 
that.so far. no other intelligent life- 
forms seem to exist on those worlds 
overhead. In fact. everything 
about our sun and its planets pro- 
claims “RESERVED FOR HUMAN- 
ITY.” What a lovely educational 


arrangement for the offspring of 


our fertile Earth-egg planet! Hay 
ing left childhood behind as we 
move out from our home planet, 
humanity is ready for the stretch 
ing and learning of adolescence. 
What better place to evolve into 
adulthood than in our own solar 
system’? There exists. out in our 
own “backyard.” an ineredible 
treasure house of eight other plan 
ets. plus dozens of moons and 


other raw material—plus the al 





“...our era 
seems to be filled 
with evidence 
that we were 
meant to survive 
and evolve 
much further.” 





most inexhaustible energy of our 
hydrogen furnace sun with which 
to shape those materials to our 
needs. 

Allof which makes it interesting 
that the galaxy’s other stars are. 
for now, inconceivably distant. 
Even traveling at light speed. most 
range from thousands to millions 
of years away. In its own way, this 
fact is as heartening as the appar- 
ent absence of other intelligent life 
on the worlds cireling our own 


GENE RODDENBERRY 


. [four universe is a gigantic 





life- and intelligence-creating ma- 
chine as some believe. what better 
way of protecting life forms than a 
system of natural laws which pro- 
tects them from one another until 
they become adult and capable of 
understanding the master plan? 

One obstacle to adulthood 
needs to be solved immediately: 
We must learn not just to accept 
differences between ourselves and 
our ideas, but to enthusiastically 
welcome and enjoy them. Diver 
sity contains as many treasures as 
those waiting for us on other 
worlds. We will find it impossible 
to fear diversity and to enter the 
future at the same time. 

If the future is not for the 
fainthearted, it is even more cer- 
tainly not for the cowardly. One of 
the saddest spectacles of our time 
is to watch the leaders of Earth's 
nations meeting together clumsily 
and embarrassedly exchanging 
slogans containing grains of 
friendship and understanding. yet 
fearful that this might constitute 
some awful blasphemy. Those who 
insist theirs is the only correct 
government or economic system 
the same contempt as 
those who insist that they have the 
only true God. 


deserve 


As | began by saying. Lama tele- 
vision dramatist who lived many 
years before your time, and | real- 
ize that the human future will be 
infinitely more complex than any 
thing Lam able to imagine. I hope. 
however, that by your time some 
small truths will be found in the 
rough sketch of tomorrow that I 
offer here. If not, at least you may 
find this a pleasant and entertain 
ing tale. 


Sr 





Gene Roddenberry 





German engineering 
for the upwardly mobile. 


German engineering 
for the upwardly frugal. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: New laws and attitudes have 64 
Americans all fired up over smoking 

As more cities and businesses restrict smoking, restaurants, 
offices and other public places turn into battlegrounds where 
besieged smokers face a growing crusade to clear the air. The war 
rages in private too, as spouses and children take up the cry “Butt 
out!” » In the courts, tobacco companies fare better than smok- 
ers. » Confessions of a nicotine freak. See LIVING. 














NATION: The Democrats lurch into 22 
the rough-and-tumble of New York’s primary 
Mired in ethnic politics, the New York race is likely to be both 
decisive and divisive. » Mayor Ed Koch and Governor Mario 
Cuomo play politics the way the locals like it—so well, in fact, that 
they threaten to upstage the candidates. » A daring 

U.S. abduction of a drug king triggers nationalist riots in 
Honduras. » Street-gang terror in Los Angeles. 





WORLD: Soviet troops are ready to 34 |} 
begin pulling out of war-torn Afghanistan 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Afghan Leader Najibullah clear the way 
for withdrawal to start by May 15, but the conflict is likely to 
continue after Ivan goes marching home. » The death of a young 
Israeli sparks anti-Arab outrage, as George Shultz’s shuttle diplo- 
macy falters again. » Eastern Europe enjoys the warm new breezes 
from Moscow. » An interview with Czech Leader Milos JakeS. 
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Athol Fugard’s The With his confessional Peter Gay’s Freud Fermat's last theorem 

Road to Mecca, opening bravado and cyanide- splendidly evokes the seemed, briefly, to be 

in New York City this and-soda-pop wit, scientist whose theories solved. But no, the 
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O ne day in 1943 TIME Managing Editor 
T.S. Matthews inspected the young 
fellow from Seattle who had just been 
hired as a writer. “Oh, you're a Tom?” he 
said, catching the man’s name on the ap- 
plication form. “Sorry, Jim Tom around 
here. You ‘re Griff.” 

So Griff it has been for much of 
Thomas Griffith’s 45 years in the corri- 
dors of Time Inc. For the past twelve 
years he has been turning out TIME’s 
Newswatch column. Readers who have 
come to know and respect the column’s 
level-headed analyses of the press and its 
foibles will not be surprised to learn that 
the reader comes first in Griffith's mind. 
“I never considered it my role to defend 
the press,” he says. “I start with the 
reader’s curiosity and concern about the 
information he’s getting. Sometimes this 
means explaining what the press does, 
sometimes deploring it.” 

In the decades between his initial job writing about politics 
and his assignment as chief press critic, Griffith held virtually 
every editing position at TIME, earning praise as a friendly, un- 
flappable manager at each turn. He also served as the editor of 
LIFE, a contributing writer for FORTUNE and the senior staff 
editor ofall Time Inc. magazines. Along the way he took time to 
write two books, The Waist-High Culture (1959) and How True: 











Griffith in his New York City apartment 


A Letter from the Publisher 


= A Skeptic's Guide to Believing the News 
£ (1974) 

“ This week’s Newswatch column will 
= be the last. At 72, Griff thinks he has had 
” his say about the press. Though the col- 
umn will retire with him, readers need 
not despair. Griffith promises to deliver 
occasional essays to our doorstep, a form 
at which he has excelled, and he 
is already hard at work on a book that 
deals with inequality in America. Any 
parting words of wisdom after a dozen 
years as TIME media watcher? “Oh,” says 
Griff, characteristically, “I don’t think 
that way.” 


In this issue is the second appearance 
of a new department, Critics’ Choice, 
which will offer brief reviews of outstand- 
ing books, movies, records, concerts and 
plays, as well as a short list of notable television programs. The 
section, which will appear on alternate weeks, is written by and 
reflects the collective intelligence of TIME’s cultural critics. In 
an age cluttered with entertainment options, Critics’ Choice 
aims to help readers choose their diversions wisely 


Reo L lbe 
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The Movado® Museum® Watch: A pure expression of time as art. The watch dial, 
selected for the permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art, is a classic in modern design. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation. 
For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept.T1, 650 Fifth Ave, NY, N.Y. 10019 











182522. Dirty Dancing’ 
Original Soundtrack. 
(I've Had) The Time Of 
My Life, etc. (RCA) 


174328. George 


Harrison—Cloud Nine. 


Got My Mind Set On You, 
When We Was Fab, more. 
(Warner /Dark Horse) 


125021. Itzhak Periman: 


Mozart, Violin Concer- 
tos Nos. 2 & 4—-Levine, 
cond. (DG DIGITAL) 


170250. Barry Manilow 
—Swing Street. Title 
song, More. (Arista) 
163629. Whitesnake. 
Still Of The Night, Give 
Me All Your Love, more 
(Getlen) 

134420. John Cougar 
Mellencamp— The 
Lonesome Jubilee. 
Cherry Bomb, etc 
(Mercury) 





START NOW WITH 3 COMPACT DISCS! 


134501. Steve Winwood 
—Chronicles (Greatest 
Hits 1977-1987) (island) 


140079. Pat Metheny 
Group—Still Life (Talk- 
ing). (It's Just) Talk, Third 
Wind, more. (Geffen) 
164016. Jethro Tull— 
Crest Of A Knave. Stee! 
Monkey, Farm on The 
Freeway, etc. (Chrysalis) 
125179. Tchaikovsky, 
1812 Overture; Nut- 
cracker Suite; more 
Solti. (London DIGITAL) 
160363. The Judds— 
HeartLand. | Know 
Where I'm Going. Don't 
Be Cruel, etc. (RCA) 


143465. Bon Jovi— 

Slippery When Wet. 
Livin On A Prayer, etc 
(Mercury) 


173824. Gal & 
Yamashi Wallan 
Serenade Fiute & 
juitar works by anni 
ssini, others. (ACA 
DIGITAL) 
150019. Kenny Rogers 
—Greatest Hits’ Lady, 
Long Arm Ot The Law. 
more. (Liberty) 
153674. David Lee Roth 
—Skyscraper. Just Like 
Paradise, Damn Good, 
more. (Warner Bros.) 
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125264. Horowitz In 
Moscow— Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Rachmaninov, 
Scriabin, Schubert, 
others, (DG DIGITAL) 


143330. Foreigner— 
inside Information. 
Say You Will, more. 
(Atlantic) 


Holst 
THE PLANETS 


\ 


DUTOIT 


115448 


154570. Huey Lewis & 
The News—Fore!. 
(Chrysalis) 


115306. Handel, Water 
Music— Trevor Pinnock 
(Archiv DIGITAL) 


172190. Elvis Presiey— 
The Number One Hits. 
18 #15. (RCA) 


264137. Chuck Berry— 
The Great 28. Rock 

Roll Music, Johnny 8 
Goode, Maybeliene, etc 
({MCA/Chess) 


Yes, pick any 3 hit Compact Discs shown here! You need buy 
just one selection at regular Club prices (usually $14.98-$15.98) 
and take up to one full year to do it. That's 4 compact discs for 
the price of 1 and there's nothing more to buy...ever! (Shipping 
& handling added to each shipment.) 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
You select from hundreds of exciting Compact Discs described in the 
Club's magazine mailed to you approximately every 3 weeks (19 
times a year). Each issue highlights a Featured Selection in your 
preferred musical division, plus alternate selections. If you'd like the 
Featured Selection, do nothing, it will be sent to you automatically. If 
you'd prefer an alternate selection, or none at all, just return the card 
enclosed with each issue of your magazine by the date specified on 
the card. You will have at least 10 days to decide, or you may return 
your Featured Selection at our expense. Cancel your membership at 
any time after completing your membership agreement, simply by 


writing to us. 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
Listen to your 3 introductory selections for a full 10 days. If not 

Satisfied, return them with no further obligation. You send no money 
now, so complete the coupon and mail it today 


Compact Disc Club (A Service of BMG Direct Marketing, inc.) 
Indianapolts, IN 46219-1194 


6550 E. 30th St 


C0633 
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DIGITAL AUDIO 


153501, U2—The 
Joshua Tree. With Or 
Without You, Still Haven't 
Found What I'm Looking 
For, etc. (Island) 


105392. Pops In 
—Boston Pops’ Williams 
Star Wars, Superman, 
more. (Philips DIGITAL) 
173406. Jazz CD 
Sampler. 15 perfor 
mances trom Louis 
Armstrong, others! 
(PolyGram) 

163917. Rai Travis— 
Always And Forever. 
Forever And Ever Amen, 
more. (Warner Bros.) 


115356. Vivaldi, The 4 
Seasons— Trevor Pin 
nock. (Archiv DIGITAL) 
161593. The Cars— 
Door To Door. You Are 
The Girl, Strap Me In 
more. (Elektra) 
134504. Tiffany. | Think 
We're Alone Now, 
Could ve Been 
Should've Been Me 
Danny, etc. (MCA) 
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115437. Gershwin, 
Rhapsody In Biue; 
American In Paris; 
more— Previn. (Philips 
DIGITAL) 


130230. Crosby, Stills, 

Nash & Young—Great- 
est Hits (So Far). Wood- 
stock, etc. (Atlantic) 


112014. Led Zeppelin IV 
(Runes). Stairway To 
Heaven, Black Dog, 
more. (Atlantic) 


104810. Mozart, Syms. 
Nos. 40 & 41 (Jupiter) 
Levine, Chicago Sym 
phony. (RCA DIGITAL) 


134485, Best Of The 
Band—11 Timeless 
classics. (Capitol) 


144460. Robbie 
Robertson. Sweet Fire 
Of Love (w/U2), Fallen 
Angel, etc. (Geffen) 


115189. Rachmaninov, 
pe a iar No. 2(Com- 
)}—Concertgebouw 
Orch, /‘Asnkenazy. 
(London DIGITAL) 


Unlike other clubs, you get a 50%-off Bonus Cer- 
'E tificate with every CD you buy at regular Club 
prices, effective with your first full-price purchase! 


=—= aes == YOUR SAVINGS START HERE oe eee coe oe 
Mail to: Compact Disc Club/PO. Box 91412 e Indianapolis, IN 46291 
YES, please accept my membership in the Compact Disc Club and send me the 
three Compact Discs I've indicated below and bill me for just shipping and handling, 
under the terms outlined in this ad. | need buy just 1 CD at regular Club prices during 
the next year. That's 4 for the price of 1...with nothing more to buy ever! (Shipping 


& handling added to each shipment.) 


RUSH ME THESE 3 SELECTIONS (indicate By Number) 


273965. Sting— 
Nothing Like The Sun. 
We'll Be Together, 
Fragile, etc. (A&M 
DIGITAL) 


120247. Alabama— 
Greatest Hits. Why 
Lady Why, Feels So 
Right, etc. (RCA) 


134274, The Legendary 
Enrico Caruso 21 
favorite arias. (RCA 
Digitally Remastered) 


144524. Classic Old & 
Gold, Vol. 2. 18 Onginal 
oldies from Ritchie 
Valens, etc. (Laurie) 





134536 


INSTANT HALF-PRICE BONUS PLAN 






115009. Beethoven, 
Syms. 4 & 5— 

Acad. of Ancient Music 
(L Oiseau-Lyre DIGITAL) 


143293, Glenn Miller 
Orchestra—in The 

ital Mood. (GRP 
DIGITAL) 


153740. Genesis— 
Invisible Touch. Title 
hit, In Too Deep, etc 
(Atlantic) 


154358, Slatkin Con- 
ducts Pictures At An 
Exhibition, more 
(RCA DIGITAL) 


144127, Mr. Mister—Go 
On. Something Real 
(inside Me Insxie You). 
The Border, more. (RCA) 


153606. INXS—Kick. 
Need You Tonight, New 
Sensation, title song, 
The Loved One, more. 
(MCA) 


115541. Bach, 
Brandenburg 
Concertos 1-3—Pinnock 
(Archiv DIGITAL) 
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of music—but am always free to choose from 
both categories (check one only) 


1) CLASSICAL 
2) POP/SOFT ROCK 
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Computer Magic 


To the Editors: 

The wizardry of supercomputers 
(TECHNOLOGY, March 28] is no cause for 
pride so long as the human intellects that 
direct it remain mired in the Stone Age. 

Robert Greenwood 
Carmel, Calif. 
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TIME has gone crazy over the comput- 
er. Like the typewriter in the early years, 


| it is just another clever business machine. 





We should not let our imaginations be 
carried away by the computer. 
Alvin Holmes 
Burley, Idaho 


Philip Elmer-DeWitt’s story on the 
supercomputers managed to make this es- 
oteric subject digestible to us lay people. 
His explanation of why supercomputing 
is spreading into unexpected areas like a 
“benevolent virus” was eye opening and 
enjoyable as well. 

Doug Stewart 
Newbury, Mass. 


I find it ironic that you illustrate arti- 
ficial intelligence by placing Rodin’s The 
Thinker on a circuit board. Rodin origi- 
nally designed the sculpture as part of an 
entrance inspired by Dante’s Inferno. I 
hope your cover does not prophetically 
depict the computer pondering a world it 
has turned into an inferno. 

Evelin E. Sullivan 
Redwood City, Calif. 





Contra Choices 

I would rather be protected by Rich- 
ard Secord, John Poindexter and Oliver 
North [NATION, March 28] than by those 
egotistical clowns in Congress who con- 

ducted the Iran-contra hearings. 
Anthony F. Keating 
Tulsa 


Iam not alone in hoping North, Poin- 
dexter and associates are judged guilty by 
their peers and receive just punishment. 








Letters 








What is so frightening and shameful is 
that perhaps we will once again have a 
US. President granting pardons to those 
who have taken the law into their own 
hands. I pray Reagan will not add this 
misjudgment to his last acts in office. 
Mildred L. Barnes 
Seal Beach, Calif. 


Vice President George Bush’s com- 
ment regarding the Iran-contra scandal, 
“The American people aren’t interested,” 
is one more indication that he is out of 
touch with the American people. We are 
very much interested! 

Margaret A. Brooks 
West Dennis, Mass. 


I never thought I would see the day 
when a Marine would be put on trial for 
attempting to stop the spread of Commu- 
nism in Central America. 

Steven W. Conti 
Chicago 





Honduran Uproar 
President Reagan’s sending troops 
into Honduras [ NATION, March 28] is the 
last straw for this lifelong Republican. I 
recently switched my voter registration to 
Democrat. I intend to vote against anyone 
who has supported this Administration. 
No, I am not better off than I was eight 

years ago! 

Larry Lunsford 
Pittsburgh 


How about sanctions against the 
Hondurans? It is beyond belief that we 
should be supporting them in giving sanc- 
tuary to rebels trying to overthrow a 
neighboring country. Reagan’s judgment 
has been terribly distorted by his para- 
noid fear of Communism. 

Albert Fisher 
Medford, Mass. 


What Kind of Stamp? 


The US. Postal Service is a little like a 
mother-in-law: it is popular to make fun of 
but difficult to admit liking [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, March 28]. Mailing a letter in 
the US., even for 25¢, is still a bargain. I 
can toss my letter into an ocean of mail and 
have it surface again at its proper destina- 
tion anywhere in the US. within an aver- 
age of three days. I find that impressive. 
Unimpressive are the inconveniences I en- 
counter now from curtailed service. 

Ekaterine M. Terlinden 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Hurrah for former Postmaster Gener- 
al Preston Tisch, who did not insist that 
“more of the [Postal Service] work force 
consist of lower-paid, part-time employ- 
ees” to cut expenses. I went to a local sub- 
Station staffed with such employees and 
was told they didn’t have any first-class 
stamps. When I questioned this, a very 
young woman working there said, “Well, 


| stamps?” After I told her, she suddenly 


| part time, lower paid and untrained and 
didn’t know. 


maybe we do. What are first-class 


had them for sale. The worker was simply 


Belinda Collings Thomson 
Owensboro, Ky. 





Wild-Dog Attack 


In your article “Terror in the Ceme- 
tery,” you mention the savage deaths of 
the two British “undercover agents” at the 
hands of the lynch mob in Belfast 
(WORLD, March 28]. Those young victims 
were members of the Royal Corps of Sig- 
nals. Having spent two tours of duty in 
Northern Ireland as a member of that 
outfit, I would be very surprised to learn 


| that the servicemen were in any way in- 





volved in some clandestine task. 
Jan Daniels 
Sileby, England 
TIME regrets the error. 


Watching the two British soldiers be- 
ing attacked and killed in Belfast on 
March 19 on TV was revolting. The fu- 
neral marchers seen pulling the men from 
their car and beating them resembled 
wild dogs going after a sick animal, their 
hunger for violence not satisfied until 
blood had been let. While it is far from 
simple to defuse the feverish tension that 
permeates Northern Ireland, this intense 
hatred showered on fellow humans is 
sickening. Who cares what the soldiers 
were doing in the area? There is no excuse 
for what happened to them after they 
were discovered. 


Dale H. Rickards 
Incline Village, Nev. 





Imported Lamb 

The story “The Making of a Mish- 
mash,” about efforts to produce a trade 
bill [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, March 28], 
claims that I have a provision now before 
Congress calling for federal payments to 
lamb producers if they are damaged by 
imports. That is completely false. I have 
never introduced legislation that would 
provide for federal payments to the do- 
mestic lamb industry for import relief or 





for any other purpose. 
Max Baucus 
U.S. Senator, Montana 
Washington 
Sunshine Amid Chaos 


I disliked your description of the Mer- 
cer Children’s Center in Trenton because 
of my firsthand familiarity with the cen- 
ter, which my son attends [AMERICAN 
SCENE, March 28]. You gave the impres- 
sion that the facility is dangerous and the 
safety of the children threatened. Most 
distressing were the implications by omis- 
sion that there is no order or control and 
that hazardous activities are tolerated. 
There was no reflection of the generous 
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ALL SHOES 
ADD 
SOMETHING 


TO YOUR 
WARDROBE. 














Several years before marketing 
gurus began hailing walking as 
the “exercise of the 80's”, we at 
Rockport were committed to bet- 
ter understanding the benefits 


members of his family to 
heart disease, wanted to 
promote the health bene- 
fits of walking by traveling 
across America on foot, 
Rockport supported him. 
Financially, so doctors ochport has tral 
could monitor the effect this i" f 
incredible journey was hav- 
ing on the human body. 
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of walking as an exercise. FI Mess 

So when Rob Sweetgall, FOR, ne 

who lost several Rockport 
Sta 


And with our walking shoes, so 
that our engineers could better 
understand the effect an 11,208 
mile walk was having on our 


products. 
But as dramatic as Rob 
Sweetgall’s walk was, 
for us it was just another 
step in our on-going 
commitment. 
In 1985, we formed the 


Rockport Walking 2 Institute, 


the nation’s first organiza- 
tion dedicated to research 
and education on walking. 
Its effects have already 
been felt. In articles, semi- 
nars, walking clubs, and 





most important of all, in the 
Rockport Fitness Walking Test”™ 
Unlike most tests, the Rockport 
Fimess Walking Test™ is the first 
designed for people who are in 
great shape and people who aren't 
in such great shape. Giving them 
a way to get started on an exer- 
cise program that they can live 
with for years to come. 

But perhaps the nicest thing 
about Rockport’s commitment to 
walking is that it comes built-in to 
every walking shoe we make. 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
ADVANCED WALKING SHOES. 


Consider the Rockport ProWalker, 


. 
The Rockport Walking Institute 
includes a 32-member advisory 
board made up of America’s 
leading exercise physiologists 
who study the biomech 


and physiology of walking « 
), a 


which one magazine called, the 


“Mercedes-Benz of walking shoes’ 


~, Improve your health 
without cramping 
your style 

















It features innovations 
like a dual heel 
counter 
system for , 
maximum 
support and a 
3-layer innersole for max- 


imum comfort. And little touches 


like high-density poron for extra 
cushioning in key stress points, a 
padded collar that cradles the 
achilles tendon and a seam con- 
struction that helps prevent 
blisters. ProWalker was the first 
shoe designed exclusively for 
fitness walking, 





And it’ still major strides ahead 
of anything on the market today. 
Like Mercedes, Rockports come 
in many different models. But 
every Rockport shoe is built with 
our exclusive Walk Support 
System!"a unique combina- 
tion of design, materials 
and technology that has 
helped make Rockport the first 
shoe ever awarded the Seal of 
<= by the American 
Podiatric Medical 
Association. 


YOU LIKE 
IDEA OF 
LIVING LONGER. BUT STILL 
AREN'T CRAZY ABOUT 
WALKING. 


We understand. But we're also 

presumptuous enough to believe 
that the problem you've had isn't 
with walking but with the shoes 





you've been wearing. 

And that once you put 
on a pair of Rockports 
you'll find them so well 
designed, so well engi- 
neered and so comfortable 
that you'll start to walk 
more. And enjoy it more. 
Maybe even lose a pound 
or two. Or 17 or 18. (Don't 
laugh. All it takes is a 45- 
minute walk at a decent 
pace everyday.) 

The point is, overall, 
youll start feeling a whole 
lot better. As you discover 
what 55 million people 
have already discovered; 
walking is as one car- 
diologist described, “the 
best exercise for conditioning for 
the vast majority of Americans” 

THE NEXT STEP. 
If you have any questions, write 
us and we'l try and answer 
them. If you'd like a copy of the 
Rockport Fitness Walking Test, 
we'll send you one. If, however, 
you're already sold on walking 
then hopefully we've also sold 
you on something else: a pair of 
our walking shoes. 

Short of a miracle drug being 
invented tomorrow, Rockports 
may well be the best way to start 
living a longer, healthier, and 
more enjoyable life today. 


Rockport & 


THE WALKING SHOE COMPANY 


© 1988 Rockport Co For Rockport Faness Walking Book, send $1045 to Dept 
W. 72 Howe St, Marlboro, MA 01752. For free copy of Rockport Furness Walixing 
T non 1S 





At Rockport, part of knowing how to build a Which is why Rockport makes everything from 
walking shoe that performs better is knowing how to _ loafers, wing tips, and oxfords for men to flats, loafers, 
build a walking shoe that looks better. and beginning this fall, a classic pump for women 


WHAT GOOD Al 

HELP YOU L 
IF YOU WOULD! 
DEAD WEAI 














And every one comes with Rockport’ legendary with a pin- 
Walk Support System™ built-in. Isn’t it nice to know _ striped suit or ¥ 
that the shoes that help you live longer also go nicely pleated skirt? 


THE WALKING SHOE COMPANY 


IE SHOES THAT 
IVE LONGER 
VT BE CAUGHT 
RING THEM? 















TO AND THE WORLD'S 








YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO WALK FAR 








MOST ADVANCED 
WALKING SHOES. 








BURDINE'S * HAHN * HOFHEIMER'S * STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP * DAYTON HUDSON ¢ DILLARDS * FOLEYS 
LAZARUS * MACY'S * RICH’S * THE BON * ABRAHAM & STRAUS * 
OVERLAND TRADING * BELK * BROADWAY * BULLOCK'S » 

EDDIE BAUER * EMPORIUM CAPWELL « LIBERTY HOUSE * NORDSTROM * 
NORM THOMPSON ¢ REI * AMERICAN EAGLE OUTFITTERS * STREICHER’S « 
TRACK N’ TRAIL * HANOVERBIG SKY * OPEN COUNTRY 


NOT ALL STYLES AVAILABLE IN ALL STORES 


Rockport & 


THE WALKING SHOE COMPANY. 





caring extended by the staff, no mention 

of the Montessori-based teaching, the 

well-planned activities and the obvious 
happiness of the children. 

David A. Griffith 

Trenton 





Lifesaver Test 

Your article discussing whether it was 
important to have a mammogram to test 
for breast cancer inspired me to write 
(MEDICINE, March 28]. My gynecologist 
strongly advocates mammography for his 
over-40 patients. Last year he told me to 
have a mammogram, since I was 42; I was 
too busy. Anyway, I met no criteria for 
women susceptible to breast cancer. No 
woman in my family had had it. I have 
plenty of time now to write this letter. I am 
off work, recovering from a mastectomy. 
In two weeks I will begin chemotherapy 
because the cancer has invaded a lymph 
node. I hope my experience will shake up 
other women who think there is no way 

they can have breast cancer. 
Vivian T. Miller 
Somers, N.Y. 


Singing on the Steps 
The review of David Brinkley’s 
Washington Goes to War (BOOKS, March 
28) says, “Marian Anderson broke the 
color line by singing in the D.A.R.’s Con- 
stitution Hall.” My recollection is that the 
big news was that she did nof sing in Con- 
stitution Hall. The D.A.R. refused to allow 
it and stirred up a hornet’s nest. Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes offered her 
the chance to give her concert on the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial, which she did to 
a tremendous and enthusiastic audience. 
Paul W. Keve 
Richmond 
In 1939 the D.A.R. refused to allow Marian 
Anderson to sing in Constitution Hall. In 
time the policy changed, and Anderson 
then sang there regularly. 


Keep on Truckin’ 

The report about the Texas truck- 
driving school [AMERICAN SCENE, March 
14] interested me, but a three-week crash 
course with cones, oil drums and tires on a 
deserted airstrip does not make a road- 
ready trucker. I would be uncomfortable 
having one of these production-line driv- 
ers near my rig. Truck-driving schools are 
needed, but more emphasis must be 
placed on practical applications and safe- 
ty, such as coping with black ice, steering 
with a tire blowout and driving while los- 
ing air on a downgrade. 

Susan Strong 
Birmingham 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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CQDKING LIGHT. 


A PUBLICATION 
dedicated to the 
“light side” 
in recipes, and your 
well-being. 





Savor the best of delicious recipes that are high on taste and 
nutritional value, but low on calories. Add bonus benefits to 
your smart eating plan with our exercise and fitness 
information. 


Make your lifestyle healthy and fun with each bi-monthly 
issue of COOKING LIGHT Magazine! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


6 issues only *9” 
(regular rate $12.00) _ 
To subscribe, call Tina at this toll-free number 


1-800-633-8628 
(except Alaska and Hawaii) 


Alabama residents dial 1-800-292-8667 
The above rate good in the Continental U.S. only. All other subscriptions (6 issues) $18.00. 


CQOKING LIGHT. POBoxC-549 Birmingham, Alabama 35283 


OLD FAITHFUL GUSHES 
THE GRIZZLY ROARS 
THE ELK BUGLES 


BUT FOR OVER 5() YEARS THE WOLF 
HAS BEEN SILENCED 
a 3 i aS IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 
HELP RETURN 
<€ND, THE WOLF 


* AND ITS SONG 
} © TO YELLOWSTONE 


- 
(oe) wy AD For an information packet write: 


a & WOLF CAMPAIGN 
I LDY DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 


1244 19th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 (202) 659-9510 











UNTIL NOW, THE THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A FAMILY CAR WAS ALMOST ENOUGH TO 
KEEP YOU FROM HAVING A FAMILY. 


They say that everything changes when _ shows its racing heritage every time you get 
you have a family. You make sacrifices. behind the wheel. Its sophisticated com- 
Diamonds for diapers. 3 a.m. parties for 3 puter programmed fuel injection system 
a.m. feedings. The Ballet for ballet lessons. consistently delivers the power you need to 
But it’s worth it. command the road. 

Unless you have to sacrifice your car. Meanwhile you'll be able to enjoy all this 

Because when you stop to think about — spirited response even more thanks to a 
it, having a family means a lot of driving. sure-footed stability you can depend on. 
Precisely the reason for the 5-door Acura Because the 5-door Integra clings to the 
Integra. With its Formula 1 inspired 16 liter, road with a sport-tuned suspension system 
16-valve, DOHC engine, the 5-door Integra _ that lets you move with confidence. As well 





as athletic agility. Both front and rear stabi- 
lizer bars for flatter cornering. Responsive 
Steering. Expert handling. 

But the strength of the 5-door Integra 
doesnt end there. Its looks 
are exceptionally striking, too. IB&é 


Sleek design. 
Aero- 
dynamically 
sharp. And 
ergonomically 
intelligent with gauges in the natural line of 
vision and controls right at your fingertips. 
In fact, the 5-door Integra takes the 
sports sedan even further. By giving you a 
full back seat. By creating so much space for 
passengers, luggage, sports equipment—a 


Formula 1 experience is the heritage of the Integra 


whole month's groceries. There's even room 
to take your mother-in-law out for a ride. 

All without compromising one iota of 
pure driving pleasure. Regardless of whos in 
the back seat. 

Sure, having a family can be diffi- 
cult from time to time. 

But with the 5-door Acura Integra, 
you may well feel like youre spending 
more time in the fast lane than ever. 

For more information, including 
the location of the dealer nearest you, just 
call 1-800-TO-ACURA. 


ACURA 


PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 
A division of American Honda Motor Co., Inc 























American Scene 


In New York: Triumph and Terror at the Apollo 


rom the moment he rolled out of bed, 
Arthur Johnson found himself locked 
in silent combat with a sense of escalating 
dread. Over breakfast and as he walked 
to work through Brooklyn’s shattered 
Brownsville section, the power of positive 


| thinking had kept the terror at bay: to- 


night he'd be making his singing debut at 
Harlem's Apollo Theater, and that was 
obviously something to worry about. But 
the venue shouldn't matter to a real pro, 
he told himself over and over. If a man 
hits the right notes in the shower, he can 
do the same thing in front of 1,500 people 
Tonight was amateur night, his first pub- 


| lic step on the road to fame 


At first, the strategy worked well 
enough. But then, as the subway rattled 
north toward Harlem, Arthur’s demons 
returned. Even above the racket of the 
wheels, he could hear them sniggering at 
his fantasies of stardom, playing good 
cop-—bad cop with his head. One voice de- 
manded to be told where he found the 
gumption to strut his meager stuff before 
the same footlights that had illuminated 
the talents of Ella Fitzgerald, Gladys 
Knight and Michael Jackson. A second 
and more kindly presence kept urging 
him to wriggle off the hook. The next stop 
would be his last chance to walk across 
the platform and jump the first train 
home. “Save yourself,” the voice said, re- 
minding him yet again that the Wednes- 
day crowd at the Apollo was the meanest, 
most capricious mob since the days of Ne- 
ro’s circus and the Christian martyrs. Ar- 
thur refused to listen, finding within his 
22-year-old heart a last, untapped reser- 
voir of ambition to carry him out into the 
whirl of 125th Street. 

Bright and unblinking, the marquee 
rose above the horizon of the subway 
staircase: TOMORROW'S STARS TODAY 


| RALPH COOPER PRESENTS AMATEUR 
| NIGHT AT THE APOLLO. Tomorrow's stars! 


He liked the sound of it. He pushed the 
stage-door buzzer and stepped into anoth- 
er world. 

As Arthur followed the doorman’s di- 
rections down a maze of passageways to 
the basement waiting room, another of 
the evening's aspiring showstoppers fell in 
behind. It would have been hard to find 
two folks more different. Where Johnson 
looked like a jockey in an oversize sweat- 
er, New Arrival Steve Cruz was packed 
into a double-breasted, knife-sharp exam- 
ple of the dry cleaner’s art. Their attitudes 
too were poles apart. 

“Whatever happens tonight, that’s 
fine with me,” Cruz remarked while they 
were waiting. “Three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year I’m plain old Steve 
Cruz, the guy who drives his truck up to 
construction sites. But tonight I’m going 
to be the One and Only Steve Cruz, Live 





at the Apollo. Winning would be nice, but 
being out there and singing, that’s good 
enough for me.” 

For anyone with dreams not daubed 
in greasepaint, the Apollo's peculiar mag- 
ic can be a little hard to fathom. That 
night's first-place winner—an honor de- 
termined solely by the applause—would 
pocket just $200. And, of course, there is 
that infamous Apollo audience, an or- 
chestra and two balconies bursting with 
folks who give no quarter. Ella Fitzger- 


Master of Ceremonies Ralph Cooper controls the meanest crowds since Nero's circus 


ald’s hazing is a legend. She managed no 
more than a few off-key notes before Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies Ralph Cooper came out 
to save her. Stilling the jeers, he won her a 
reprieve and she started again. On the 
second try, she brought down the house 

Among the agents who roam the com- 
munal dressing room, talk of Cooper is 
couched in terms of awe. “He's a saint. 
The world will never know how many big 
names owe everything to him,” says Bob- 
by Robinson, a producer who has prowled 
the performers’ room for 30 years 

Upstairs, where he is searching for a 
pink tie that will do justice to his natty 
brown suit, Cooper is a picture of tran- 
quillity. In a few minutes, he'll saunter 
into the spotlight. As always, the crowd 
will treat him like a favorite uncle, re- 
spectfully silent while he explains the 
rules 

“If you love ‘em, let ‘em know. Stand 
up and cheer and dance and tell ‘em 


they're terrific,” he'll say. “But if you 
don’t like ‘em, if you think they deserve to 
be sent back to the woodshed, you should 
let em know that too.” 

Swapping greetings with the regulars 
who drift in and out at will, Cooper has to 
be prodded before he'll explain just how he 
does it. “The Apollo is a very sophisticated 
audience, but that doesn’t mean they're 
fair, least not all the time. If I wasn’t here 
to keep control, it wouldn't matter how 
good some kid was. They'd just tear the act 





to pieces, never give the ones who deserve 
it a chance. But you know what? The ones 
that are going to make it, they'll always be 
back. If they've got what it takes, they'll 
stick to it till they make it.” 

For most of nine sad years, up until 
1985, the Apollo was a shuttered remind- 
er of Harlem’s faded grandeur. The prob- 
lem was simple economics. By the mid- 
‘70s, big-name acts wanted so much 
money that it was impossible to squeeze a 
worthwhile profit out of the “small” 
1,500-seat auditorium. Until the theater's 
closing, Cooper’s amateurs still packed 
‘em in, but on most other evenings, the 
place was dead and empty 

Thanks to an in-house video complex 
that captures the star turns—George Ben- 
son, the Whispers and others—for televi- 
sion syndication, the Apollo is back in the 
black. As for amateur night, that has al- 
ways been cheap entertainment, with the 
best seats going for $15 and most costing 
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just $5. Cooper is proud that Wednesday 
is still a family night 

He is in fine form tonight, even if the 
same thing cannot be said for some of his 
would-be stars. At times he’s a campy 
wonder, flouncing a hip to announce, 
“Honeee, I've had my fun. I've been up- 
town at the Apollo, don’t you know?” At 
other moments he seems to share the | 
crowd's delight at the ineptitude of the 
worst performers. “So that’s how they sing 
in Georgia,” he sniffs, after a young man 
who'd driven all the way from Atlanta 
falls to pieces at center stage 

It was precisely the sort of thing that | 
Apollo crowds love to see, the ritual of pub- 
lic humiliation that also awaited Arthur 
Johnson. He tried, he gave it everything. 
“You and I together/ The dream seemed 
so real " he sang, embellishing the 
slinky lyrics with pelvic thrusts and a sway- 
ing imitation of sensuality. But the song, 
Keith Sweat’s soul hit 7 Want Her, doomed 
him. Some classic Motown would have giv- 
en him a fighting chance: the familiar 
opening chords might have warmed the 
crowd before he even opened his mouth 
But Sweat’s ode to funky frustration was 
fraught with peril. Topping Billboard's 
soul chart, it was so hot that even the most 
gifted mimic could not have carried it off, 
at least not here 

“I want that baby,” Arthur crooned 
on, uselessly, because not even Ralph 
Cooper could save him from the ava- 
lanche of jeers. Given the chance to stop, 
shake it off and start all over, he walked 
back to the spotlight like a man on his 
way to the gallows 


here was no hope, and he knew it. As 

sheer terror turned his voice into a 
strangulated croak, the sound of mocking 
laughter joined the catcalls. The last and 
most feared of the Apollo’s resident indig- 
nities was but seconds away 

Then it came—the shriek of a siren so 
loud it silenced even the crowd’s mocking 
roar. Arthur reacted like so many others: 
he turned into a rock. His eyes glazed, his 
mouth opened, his hand gripping the mi- 
crophone like a cigar-store Indian, the 
young man needed a jolt to make his feet 
carry him to safety. In the wings, Cooper 
shrugged. Since his siren had not worked, 
he had no choice but to send in the clown 

If failure has a human face, it is un- 
doubtedly the Day-Glo visage of the 
Apollo clown, Wednesday night's equiva- 
lent of old vaudeville’s hook around the 
neck. Feet flapping, arms flailing, trousers 
billowing, horn honking, he capered on- 
stage to the immense delight of all but his 
mute victim. Arthur took one look and 
ran like a rabbit. Downstairs, he tried to 
be positive: “Tonight, well, I guess I 
wasn't good enough. But I'll be back.” 

Glad-handing Steve Cruz had a better 
night. He tied for third place and won an 
invitation to return for the monthly 
finals. “It really was my night. I sang 
at the Apollo, and they liked me,” Cruz 
said over a Dixie Cup toast. “Tonight I 
really was the One and Only Steve Cruz. 
Tremendous!” By Roger Franklin 
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High marks start with commitment. 


For over 90 years, Scott, Foresman has been 
committed to providing high-quality educational 
materials to the classroom. We are the teacher’s 

partner in helping students do their very best. 


$e Scott, Foresman 
Educational Publishers Since 1896 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 


And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 


1-800-541-1000 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 








& Fanastic Sams 


the Ovigtinal) Family Haircutters 


Over 2,000 franchises sold with 
approximately 600 owners in 
just 12 years. 

We are the world’s largest haircare 
franchise 

Rated #1 haircare franchisor three 
years in a row by ENTREPRENEUR 
Magazine (Jan. '86, Jan. '87 and Jan 
'88) 

Little inventory, no accounts 
receivable and virtually recession 
proof. 

We supply the system, the training 
and the national advertising 
program. 

FLAT WEEKLY FEE, NOT ROYALTY 
BASED 

We challenge any other franchise to 
sell you two businesses for the price 
of one franchise (a retail product 
business and a service business ) 
Minimum cash requirement 
$60,000. 


If you are ready to take charge of your 


future, call and find out why we are 
the best. 


1-800-621-5307 


Offering made by prospectus only 
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“SPIRIT OF THE OLYMPICS” 
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San Francisco, California 


Instructor: Bill Shields 


Academy of Art College 
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he Olympic Games expand our notions of 
human potential, inspiring both record-breaking 
individual performances and an international unity of 
spirit that transcends everyday political concerns. 
For capturing the exuberance of the Games, Irene 
Pefia’s “Spirit of the Olympics” was chosen as one of 
six winners of a national contest for art students. “l 
wanted to celebrate the joyful energy of the athletes 





and of the Olympic Games themselves,” she says. 

Won't you help further the Olympic ideal? Your 
tax-deductible contribution to the U.S. Olympic 
team will earn you an official pin—and the thanks 
of America’s young Olympians. Please send your 
contribution to: The U.S. Olympic Committee, TIME 
Fund '88, Colorado Springs, CO 80950. Or call toll- 
free: 1-800-847-2872. 


This message contributed to the U.S. Olympic Committee by TIME Magazine 
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The American dream: 
Alive and well 


Campaign '88 has produced an awful lot of drumbeating regarding 
America’s economic ills, to the point of prophecies about the “death” of 
the American dream. 

Yet there's plenty of evidence that the American dream of a better 
economic future is very much alive and well—this despite the budget 
deficit, counterproductive tax legislation and other bills and laws that 
seem designed to make these dire prophecies come true. 

@The great American job machine keeps on chugging. Since 
1983, nearly 13 million new jobs have been created. We reduced the 
ranks of the unemployed and accommodated the increasing propor- 
tion of a growing population that wants a job. Some 62 percent of the 
U.S. working-age population held jobs as of January, 1988, up from 60 
percent in 1985. More Americans than ever before want to work, and 
are working. 

© Contrary to popular myth, these new jobs aren't just menial ones. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that almost half the net 
increase in jobs over the last 12 months was in the managerial and 
professional categories. 

@ Job creation has helped carry out a quiet social revolution in this 
country—the increasing importance of women in the work force. In 
1954, the U.S. civilian labor force was only 31 percent women, but by 
1987 it was fully 45 percent. And between 1975 and 1987, the number of 
female managers and professionals increased three times as fast as 
the number of men in those positions. Men still outnumber women in 
higher-paying jobs, but the trend for women is clearly upward. 

@ Unit labor costs—the labor cost of manufacturing an item—have 
fallen in the U.S. for the last two years, after trending upwards for 
decades. One reason: American industrial productivity, which was 
nearly stalled in the 1970s, has been improving since 1982. Result: 
American products are becoming more competitive in the world 
market. 

@ American exports are rising, triggering a boom in our manu- 
facturing sector; in fact, U.S. manufacturing output grew significantly 
faster than the gross national product in 1987. This, too, means Ameri- 
can industry is competitive again. Certainly, a more realistically 
valued dollar has helped. But so has increased efficiency. While in 
volume terms the U.S. balance of trade has been improving for more 
than a year, now the trade deficit, as measured in dollars, is looking 
brighter too. 

Time to break out the party hats? Not yet. These positive trends 
could be undermined by unbridled deficit spending, unwise tax policy, 
protectionism or the kind of environmental legislation whose cost 
enormously outweighs its merit. These would cripple American indus- 
try's ability to compete in a global economy. But what the figures do 
show is the underlying resilience of our economy and the bright 
potential ahead. 

Historians used to talk about the demise of the American fron- 
tier, and how it would affect our national psyche. But Americans 
confounded them. They found a new frontier—the future. Rather 
than limiting our future by focusing on fantasy problems—like the 
death of a dream—let's tackle the real problems. And in so doing, keep 
the dream alive. 


Mobil 


©1988 Mobil Corporation 








“Thanks to its new Lotus Suspension, 
my -Mark RS Turbo really hugs the road” 








He’s not trying to put one over on you. 

The new Isuzu I-Mark RS Turbo really does handle better. Thanks to the engineers at Lotus. They 
totally refined the suspension. Added monotube, gas rear shock absorbers. A larger, sturdier, front stabi- 
lizer bar. And sticky Bridgestone Potenza steel-belted radials. 

So like our racy Impulse models, the I-Mark RS Turbo gives you a road-gripping ride that'll have 
you glued to your seat. Which on the I-Mark RS Turbo happens to be a Recaro”seat. [ forfree lsum brochures 

And best of all, you won't hit the ceiling when you hear the price. Just $9,829"" | call (#00) 245-4549. 


In CA (714) 770-3490 





So if you want a car with a turbo-charged engine, power steering and brakes, L 


stereo cassette with 4 speakers and a Lotus-tuned suspension, 
test drive the new Isuzu I-Mark RS Turbo. 5 SU "4 U Ty 
We think you'll definitely agree, it’s up there with the best. ISUZU 


*M.S.R.P. P.O.E. excluding tax, license and transportation fees as of 2/23/88. Prices subject to change. Proud sponsor of the 1988 Summer Olympics on NBC. 








LOVE IN THE TIME OF 
CHOLERA by Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez (Knopf: $18.95). A 
spurned suitor endures 50 years 
of solitude to win his woman, in 
the Nobel laureate’s sprawling, 
exuberant fable 


S. by John Updike (Knopf: 
$17.95). In this modern Scarlet 
Letter, a Massachusetts wife 
flees toa zany Arizona ashram 
and recounts her adventures in 
penetrating (and sometimes 
scarlet) letters 


FREUD: A LIFE FOR OUR TIME 
by Peter Gay (Norton; $25) 
The founder of psychoanalysis 
is revealed as an ambitious 
outsider driven by a heroic 
(and perhaps neurotic?) greed 
for knowledge and a desire to 
conquer and control 


BEETLEJUICE. Spook spouses 
defend their home against the 


“The newest 
Ludlum owes 
a lot to the 

newest Bic.” 


If you enjoy 
“The Icarus Agenda.” 
part of the credit 


goes to the Bic Metal Point Roller. 
I made thousands of research notes 
with it, and Bic’s impeccable style 
was always smooth and fluid. 

You see, my characters have their 


Ge 


secret weapons, and 
I have mine. 


2 = 
\ BIiCj 
Metal Point 
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Critics’ 


creeps who just moved in. Di- 
rector Tim Burton's ectoplas- 
mic comedy sails on a raft of 
witty special effects and old 
Harry Belafonte songs 


BILOXI BLUES. Nei! Simon’s 
wartime clichés are smartly 
polished by Director Mike 
Nichols and sharply worn by 
Matthew Broderick (as a wise- 
guy G.I.) and Christopher 
Walken (as his tough sarge) 


HAIRSPRAY. Come on, let’s 


twist again like we did last 


| summer. Summer of 62, that 


is. John Waters’ sweet-souled 
teenpic about integration bops 
to a great beat 


RUBEN BLADES: NOTHING 
BUT THE TRUTH (Elektra) 
The Panamanian sensation’s 
first all-English album isa 
stone dazzler. A bold, totally 
successful mix of Latin pop, 
jazz, rock, doo-wop and un- 
flung street passion 







Choice 


TALKING HEADS: NAKED 
(Fly/Sire). In which the Heads 
forsake their pop infatuation 
for more free-form music. Lis- 
tening is like a turn on one of 
those centrifugal carny rides 
that pin everyone to the spin- 
ning walls as the floor drops 
away 


BRAHMS: PIANO QUINTET 

| (RCA). Northern Irish Pianist 
Barry Douglas, winner of the 
1986 Tchaikovsky Competi- 
tion, mixes it up with Brahms 
while the Tokyo String Quar- 
tet holds his coat 


M. BUTTERFLY. Playwright 
David Henry Hwang reima- 
gines the bizarre espionage case 
of a French diplomat and his 
Chinese transvestite lover as a 
bravura Broadway rap on East 
vs. West and male vs. female 





| THE GOSPEL AT COLONUS. 
An unlikely mix of glorious 
gospel music and Sophoclean 





scenes yields a cheering new 
Broadway musical 


TANNER '88: THE NIGHT OF 
THE TWINKIES (HBO, debuting 
April 12, 9:30 p.m, EDT). Can- 
didate Jack Tanner (Michael 
Murphy) continues his run for 
the White House in the third 
installment of this sly video- 
vérité satire from Robert Alt- 
man and Garry Trudeau 


NIXON IN CHINA (PBs, April 
15, 9 p.m. EDT on most sta- 
tions). East meets West, Mao 
meets minimalism in the TV 
premiere of John Adams and 
Alice Goodman's much dis- 
cussed 1987 opera 


THE ATTIC: THE HIDING OF 
ANNE FRANK (cpBS, April 17, 
9 p.m. EDT). The familiar story 
told from the viewpoint of the 
Amsterdam office worker 
(Mary Steenburgen) who 
helped conceal the Frank fam- 
ily from the Nazis 
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Big Apple Showdown 


The bitterness could further estrange Jews and blacks 


Jesse Jackson likens his par- 
ty’s dream coalition to a quilt 
sewn by his grandmother: a 
heap of rag-pile remnants 


transformed into a thing of 


multicolored beauty. As Jackson, Michael 
Dukakis and Albert Gore emerged last 
week the sole survivors of Wisconsin and 
plunged directly into the most demanding 
test yet in the Democrats’ nomination or- 
deal—the New York primary—the Em- 
pire State’s peculiar dynamics mangled 
that happy metaphor. A more appropriate 
image would be a blanket shredding under 
the acid rain of ethnic politics 

In the donnybrook of the Democratic 
race, New York has the chance to be the 
season’s most significant showdown. But 
its potential decisiveness seems destined 
to be overshadowed by its divisiveness 
Consider the squalls already gusting 
Gore, ardently wooing the state’s large 
Jewish community, attacks Jackson for 
sympathizing with the Palestinians 
Moreover, he decides that the most effec- 
tive way to win Jewish and other white 
voters away from Dukakis is to attack 
him for not attacking Jackson. Mean- 
while Dukakis sympathizers quietly pass 
the word that the contest is really between 
Dukakis and Jackson; thus a vote for 
Gore only helps Jackson 

A hawkish segment of the Jewish 
community, lining up with Gore, trum- 
pets an ambiguous story charging that 
Jackson was secretly still consulting with 
Louis Farrakhan, the black Muslim lead- 
er given to anti-Semitic tirades, as recent- 
ly as last summer. Jackson insists it is not 
so. The unproved charge angers not only 
blacks but also the large Puerto Rican fac- 
tion, whose leaders are united behind 
Jackson. Dennis Rivera, executive vice 
president of Local 1199 of the Drug, Hos- 
pital and Health Care Employees Union 
warns, “Emotions are very high among 
blacks and Hispanics. We might have 
very ugly things in New York.” 

Moderate and liberal Jews, while 
hardly Jackson fans, fear that the primary 
will be the latest fuse for the racial TNT al- 
ways present in New York City. Mayor 
Ed Koch cheerfully strikes match after 
match, insisting that “Jews and other sup- 
porters of Israel have got to be crazy” to 


If they can make it there, they'll make 
it anywhere 
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vote for Jackson. This prompts Harlem 
Congressman Charles Rangel to demand 
Who anointed Koch “king of the Jews” 
At the end of a long day on Long Island, 
Jackson speaks of his admiration for 
Franklin Roosevelt; an elderly woman 
challenges him by asking how he could 
praise a President who refused admit- 
tance to Jewish refugees fleeing Europe 
by boat 

Gerald Austin, Jackson’s campaign 
manager, happens to be Jewish; hence he 
is permitted sarcasm on the delicate sub- 
ject. “I came into town on Wednesday 
night, and the front page of New York 
Newsday said, JESSE JACKSON AND THI 
JEWS. I thought it was a new rock group 


> 


But even grim smiles are inappropriate 
Jews and blacks, the two most loyal blocs 
in the Democratic Party, each represent 
about 25% of the New York primary elec- 
torate. Ancient allies, they have suffered 
tense antagonism in recent years and now 
face worse 

By the standards of the 1988 Demo- 
cratic script, the prologue for this absurd- 
ist drama was conventional: Dukakis won 
solid victories in Wisconsin and Colorado 
and with them regained the front runner’s 
baton last week. That intangible artifact 
has changed hands more often than a dol- 
lar bill in a back-alley crap game. The 
Wisconsin primary was a particularly im- 
portant test for both Jackson and Duka- 











kis. The state’s black population is 
a minuscule 3%. Jackson had art- 
fully courted Wisconsin’s white 
farmers and beleaguered labor 
unions. That effort gained him 
23% of the white vote, according to 
the ABC News exit poll. But that 
respectable showing also demon- 
strated Jackson’s limits in a heart- 
land state that produces a large 
voter turnout. Dukakis, who previ- 
ously had difficulties attracting 
blue-collar supporters, carried 
union members, moderates and 
Republicans who chose to partici- 
pate in the Democratic contest. He 
won 48% of the vote to Jackson's 
28%. Gore, after spending the 
most money, ran a limp third with 
17%, trounced by Jackson even among 
white voters. Paul Simon finished so poor- 
ly (5%) that he decided to suspend his 
campaign last week. Unlike his wan per- 
formance in the Michigan caucuses a fort- 
night earlier, Dukakis’ effort in Wisconsin 
radiated high energy. With Richard Gep- 
hardt out of the race already and Simon 
running only a shadow campaign, the 
choice for working-class Democrats was 
sharply focused 

Well before Wisconsinites got to the 
polls, New York was on the candidates’ 
minds and New York issues were on their 
lips. The rich delegate lode of 255 was 


Al Gore prospecting on Staten Island 


Playing the hawk in a town full of TN1 








only part of the reason. For Dukakis, vic- 
tory there would probably guarantee a 
commanding lead through the final pri- 
maries in June. For Jackson, carrying the 
country’s second largest state would prove 
that his Michigan triumph was no fluke 
and that he must be regarded as a serious 
contender through the end. For Gore, 
who has not won so much as a congressio- 
nal district since Super Tuesday, New 
York is survival itself. In one state after 
another, he has puffed himself up for a 


vigorous test, only to deflate with a 
whoosh 
Preparing for New York, Dukakis 





gave a strongly pro-Israel speech 
in distant Oshkosh, Wis. “The first 
thing anyone must understand 
about the Middle East is that we 
will never let Israel down,” he said 
While Dukakis is normally a font 
of sympathy for victims of human- 
rights abuses abroad, he has been 
reticent about the violence involv- 
ing Israeli authorities and Pales- 
tinian protesters. But like many 
moderates in both parties, Dukakis 
endorsed a letter to Secretary of 
State George Shultz, signed by 30 
Senators, that mildly prodded Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir to be more receptive to the 
idea of trading some occupied ter- 
ritory for a secure peace. This gave 
Gore an opening. During Shamir’s visit to 
the US. last month, Gore, by no coinci- 
dence, was the only Democratic candi- 
date granted an audience with the Prime 
Minister. While in New York, Gore 
called the letter a mistake and tacitly sup- 
ported Shamir’s resistance to Washing- 
ton’s latest peace initiative 

Jackson, for his part, attempted to 
avoid ethnic antagonism. He neither re 
sponded directly to criticism from Gore 
and Koch nor accepted invitations to ad- 
dress Jewish organizations. While he can 
hope for only a tiny sliver of Jewish sup- 
port, he was anxious to attract other white 
liberals as the superstructure atop the 
broad hull of his minority backing 

A survey by the Marist Institute for 
Public Opinion published Friday showed a 
potential for significant shifts in the cam- 
paign’s final days. Dukakis appeared to en 
joy a large lead (48%, vs. Jackson’s 32% and 
Gore’s 7%), butamong likely voters whosay 
they feel strongly about their choice, the 
spread between Dukakis and Jackson 
shrank to only 4 points. In other states with 
significant Hispanic populations, Dukakis 
fluency in Spanish and his emphasis on cre- 
ating jobs have made him the Anglo of 
choice. But New York's Puerto Ricans have 
a greater affinity with blacks than do the 
Mexicans of Texas or the Cubans of Florida 
The Marist poll showed Jackson with a plu- 
rality among New York Hispanics, and 
most Hispanic leaders actively support him 
So do many union chiefs whose member- 
ships are heavily black or brown. Jackson’s 
New York headquarters is even situated in 
the head office of the 80,000-member Local 
1199 

That union won a major concession 
from the state two weeks ago, a pay-and- 
benefit increase for 60,000 home health- 
care workers. Jackson had taken part in the 
long fight for the breakthrough. “Jesse was 
the unseen participant at the bargaining ta- 
ble,” said a union consultant. Four years 
ago, when most unions supported Walter 
Mondale, Jackson ran third in New York 
with 26%. This time his real base 1s much 
higher: if, as seems very likely, he can count 
on 90% of the black vote and 50% of the His- 
panic vote and can draw more than 20% of 
the white vote, he will end up with more 
than 35% of the total vote 

That would mean that if Gore gets 
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more than 20% of the vote, Jackson can 
win. The intensity of his support could in- 
crease the turnout. Thus Dukakis is cam- 
paigning fervently and trying to sharpen 
his image as the proven bread-and-butter 
provider. To one party audience, he de- 
scribed himself as “an economy-building, 
job-creating, dyed-in-the-wool, full-em- 
ployment Democrat.” Dukakis has also 
been trying to sound the muscular Gover- 
nor: “One thing we've been able todo in my 
state is show we can solve problems, not 
just talk about them.” But with Jackson 
dug in solidly on his left flank and Gore at- 
tacking from the right, Dukakis cannot 
rest easy. 

Two of the critical questions about 
Gore’s ability to break through are related: 
Can he peel off enough Jewish voters from 
Dukakis to make a difference, and can his 
debt-burdened campaign raise enough 
money—$1 million—plus—for an effective 
TV campaign? Gore, like Dukakis, has 
drawn donations from Jewish contribu- 
tors, but his treasury is bare. His media ad- 





virile best as he explains his record. But at 
the end of last week Gore still lacked the 
bankroll necessary for a video blitz. 








Nor had he dug very deeply into the 
Jewish vote bank; the Marist survey 
showed him doing only slightly better than 
Jackson. New York’s Jewish community, 
while emotionally attached to Israel, is in- 
creasingly divided over the Shamir gov- 
ernment’s policies. Some of its most pas- 
sionate members, such as the Hasidic sects 
of Brooklyn, detest Jackson with such ve- 
hemence that any stern critic of his is a 
friend of theirs. Dov Hikind, whose state- 
assembly district includes many funda- 
mentalist Jews, has organized the Coali- 
tion for a Positive America in order to 
sound the anti-Jackson tocsin. He en- 
dorsed Gore last week because “he is the 
individual who has spoken out most effec- 
tively against Jackson.” 


ore moderate leaders, such as 
Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
president of the Union of Amer- 


ican Hebrew Congregations, 
are skeptical of Gore’s political appeal. “A 
candidate who is obviously fawning on us,” 
he said, “doesn’t get a lot of support.” 
Schindler recalled that four years ago, 
Gary Hart tried a whirlwind seduction of 
Jewish voters in New York; in lieuofcandy 
and flowers, he brought the sudden prom- 





ise of transferring the U.S. embassy from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. “This kind of bla- 
tancy is counterproductive,” Schindler 
said. Hart lost the Jews and the New York 
primary. 

In the emotional cacophony, a more 
important debate has been drowned out. 
When not cozying up to one interest group, 
Gore has made the quite valid point that 
both his opponents lack foreign policy ex- 
perience and are more dovish than the 
American electorate likes. A wobbly Dem- 
ocratic foreign policy is one of the reasons, 
he argues, that Republicans have won four 
of the past five presidential elections. “This 
business of just marching off the cliff once 
again like lemmings is ridiculous,” he told 
a Democratic forum last week. 

True enough. But Gore’s hawkish 
assaults on fellow Democrats have 
earned him the dubious distinction of 
having a worse “favorable-unfavorable” 
ratio in New York than even the con- 
troversial Jackson. If Gore cannot 
change those numbers in the next week, 
he will be the first lemming over the 
precipice. — By Laurence I. Barrett. 
Reported by Steven Holmes with Gore, Michael 
Riley with Dukakis, and Alessandra Stanley 
with Jackson 
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viser, David Garth, has created a series of 
striking commercials showing Gore at his 
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Has He Got a Free Ride? 


1 t was almost 10 p.m., and Jesse Jackson was winding up his 
fifth speech of the day. “We'll take some questions from 
the press, and then we'll have to be going,” he told his audi- 
ence. But reporters were already heading for the exits. “I 
guess the press is too tired to ask any questions,” quipped 
Jackson. “That’s what we call victory.” 

Jackson’s transformation from a symbolic crusader into 
a potential President has raised, once again, the charge that 
the press has shied away from asking the 
tough questions about him. The com- 
plaint was summed up in an acid Her- 
block cartoon in the Washington Post 
showing reporters needling both Dukakis 
and Gore on obscure issues while fawning 
all over Jackson as he declares, “Drugs 
are bad. Crime is messy. Don’t be sad, 
vote for Jesse.” 

Implicit in such criticism is the notion 
that Jackson would never be able to stand 
up to the same scrutiny given his rivals. 
But the fact is that Jackson has been 
scoured more closely by the press than 
any other candidate, save Gary Hart. In 
this election season alone, dozens of publi- 
cations, from the New York Times to 
Vanity Fair, have delved into the now fa- 
miliar litany of Jackson controversies: his 
claim that he cradled the dying Martin 
Luther King in his arms, his mismanage- 
ment of federal funds given to Operation PUSH, his ties to 
Louis Farrakhan and his 1979 embrace of Yasser Arafat. 

Nor has the press been covering up anything about Jack- 
son’s personal life. Last fall political circles buzzed with the 
rumor that the Auanta Constitution was about to blow the lid 
off allegations of Jackson’s “womanizing.” But when the 
lengthy piece finally appeared, it contained little that was 
explosive. “The press hasn’t buried scandals about Jackson,” 





1979: with Arafat in Beirut 


said NBC’s John Chancellor last week. “As far as we know, 
there are no scandals to report.” 

Many news organizations, including TIME, have dug 
through the well-worn Government audits of Jackson’s 
PUSH-Excel program, only to conclude, as have federal au- 
thorities, that the group's handling of federal funds was slop- 
py and incompetent but not illegal. That conclusion was 
widely reported in 1984 and has been repeated in most of the 
major Jackson profiles this year. “There’s nothing new,” 
says former Gephardt Campaign Manager William Carrick. 
“And there does seem to be a statute of limitations on some 

of this old stuff.” 
Until recently, one aspect of Jack- 
T son’s campaign did get short shrift from 
* the press: his position on the issues. But 
after Michigan, parsing the preacher's 
programs became standard journalistic 
fare. Last week the New York Times, 
Washington Post, Los Angeles Times and 
Wall Street Journal all ran lengthy pieces 
examining Jackson’s platform. Although 
Jackson has modified his rhetoric to ap- 
pear more “presidential,” he still makes 
many exaggerated and wrong statements. 
Last week in Wisconsin, for example, 
Jackson blithely declared that Milwau- 
kee has the nation’s highest urban unem- 
ployment, despite figures from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics that rank it 
126th. Jackson often accuses General 
Electric, one of his favorite corporate de- 
mons, of exporting jobs abroad, even 
though the company has actually more than halved its 
number of overseas employees since 1980. Still, it is unlikely 
that even the most dogged truth squad would substantially 
hurt Jackson. Unlike Joe Biden or Gary Hart, he has a 
committed core constituency; for these supporters, Jack- 
son’s message transcends any of his current misstatements 
or past indiscretions. —By Laurence Zuckerman. 

Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Nation 








The rest of the country may 
have spacious skies and pur- 
ple mountains and primaries 
that pass muster with the 
v9 8 League of Women Voters. 
But New York has the Koch and Cuomo 
show, a political vaudeville act that has 
played to a rapt state for more than a de- 
cade. As attention turns to New York for 
next week’s primary, they are providing a 
sparkling sideshow that at times threatens 
to steal the spotlight from the main event. 
Mayor Ed Koch and Governor Mario 
Cuomo play politics the way New York- 
ers like it, up close and personal. Each has 
taken on the other in bitter, no-holds- 
barred contests for the jobs they now hold, 
Koch defeating Cuomo for mayor back in 
1977 and Cuomo then defeating Koch for 
Governor in 1982. When Cuomo goes on 
ABC’s Nightline, the mayor shows up on 
the nationally syndicated McLaughlin 
Group, the Gong Show of politics, or as 
host of Saturday Night Live. The Gover- 
nor’s plane, back from a fact-finding tour 
to the Soviet Union last fall, had barely 
touched down when Koch was airborne 
for Nicaragua, where he had a meeting 
with President Daniel Ortega Saavedra 
New York is the only state with its own 
foreign policy. Or two 
To a duet that believes that to govern 
is to entertain, the presidential primary is 
a mother lode of fresh material. While 
Koch captures attention by what he says 
and does, Cuomo has mastered the art of 
captivating by what he does not say and 
does not do. The Governor caused minor 
flurries last week by deciding not to make 
a statement saying that he would not ac- 
cept a draft and by announcing that he 
had not decided that he would not make a 
pre-primary endorsement. (It helps to be 
trained by Jesuits or Talmudic scholars to 
understand fully what he is not doing.) 
The press and politicians are enthralled 
as he plays the very demanding role of 
Zen candidate, who by never running re- 
mains a front runner 
The role requires long soliloquies with 
many interdependent clauses in which 
this Hamlet-on-the-Hudson explains his 
logic. But last week he stopped circumlo- 
cuting long enough to call a few trusted 
| journalists and party leaders to ask for 
help with his lines. What, he asked, would 
be a simple way to squelch talk ofa draft? 
He was advised that a simple declarative 
sentence like “I will not accept a draft” 
would do nicely. Too nicely, perhaps. The 
Governor, citing the press of budget busi- 
ness in Albany, backed out of an appear- 
ance at a candidates’ forum in Manhat- 
tan, where he might have made such a 
statement. Once again, what he did not 
say caused as much excitement as what 
the real candidates did say. 
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Rosencrantz and. .. Hamlet? 


New York's dynamic duo provides a spotlight-stealing sideshow 


Cuomo, of course, need not abandon 
the budget battle in Albany to get his mes- 
sage out. If he merely murmured in the 
corridors of the statehouse the phrase “I 
will not accept a draft,” newspaper read- 
ers from there to Pago Pago would find it 
on their front pages the next day. So far, 
he refuses even to use the words conven- 
tion and draft in proximity because, he 
claims, to do so would suggest that he 
thinks there might be one 

While not busy not proclaiming that 
he is not running, Cuomo is pursuing his 
other pastime: not endorsing. He rumi- 
nates on two points: |) an endorsement is 


Cuomo and Koch: each wanted the other man’s job, and now they step on each other's lines 








Koch, on the other hand, has been 
smashing Jackson, mostly ignoring Du- 
kakis and making nice with Gore, teach- 
ing him everything he knows about talk- 
ing in sound bites, eating standing up, 
and appealing to ethnic groups, especially 
Jews. The mayor, already running for a 
fourth term, has helped solidify his own 
base by proclaiming that any Jew who 
votes for Jackson is crazy. When the 
Washington Post asked Cuomo if his ad- 
vice to avoid negative campaigning was 
meant for the mayor as well as the candi- 
dates, Cuomo said, “The mayor has al- 
ready ignored it and will continue to. I 
have no hopes of conversion, short of his 
being struck in the tush by a bolt of light- | 
ning. And I have no command over the 
lightning.” 

Koch has avoided endorsing anyone 
by loudly announcing that his candidate 








If Mario could throw a lightning bolt, Ed would have trouble sitting down 5, 


not worth anything, and 2) an endorse- 
ment is worth so much that it might di- 
vide the party. He postulates that waiting 
until afler the primaries might make his 
endorsement more important, because it 
could help the party rally around a front 
runner. Yet last week he urged all the 
state’s other Democratic leaders to line up 
right away behind one of the three active 


| candidates 


That gave a boost to Michael Duka- 
kis, who is favored by most party leaders. 
Cuomo also helped the Massachusetts 
Governor by donning the mantle of St 
Mario and giving Albert Gore a pastoral 
warning on the sins of negative cam- 
paigning, a somewhat strange admonition 
in a state that savors campaigns that re- 
semble roller-derby matches. As part of 
his careful tilt, Cuomo planned to hold a 
public appearance with Dukakis and 
grant an Albany audience to Jackson, but 
has no plans to meet again with Gore 
unless he does. 


is Cuomo. The Governor, half-joking, 
suggests one motive: maybe, he specu- 
lates, Koch has his eye on the Governor's 
mansion again. Cuomo gives a Jack Ben- 
ny roll of the eyes and recounts their latest 
exchange: 

Koch: 'm waiting for you. 

Cuomo: Ed, you know what 
saying 

Koch: Sure. You're saying you don't 
want me to say that. You don't expect it. 
And you won't do it 

Cuomo: That's right 
heard it 

Koch: 1 did, but I'm saying it any- 
way.” 

How can a mayor who once loathed 
the Governor now be his most ardent 
supporter for President? If you have to 
ask, you do not understand New York, 
where what a person says is never 
quite as important as what he does 
not say — By Margaret B. Carison. 


I'm 


I'm glad you 


Reported by Bonnie Angelo/New York 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 





Taking Confidences to the Grave 


444 ife is combat,” says Vice President George Bush, a bow! and a half of chili 

L conquered, one taco decimated, strawberry ice cream vanquished. A cold 
April rain splatters against the windows of his office, only a stroll from the White 
House, which is still seven months and 50 million votes away from his gentle- 
manly grasp. But he feels a tingle or two. 

“I’m amazed by Jesse.” he says. “Give Jesse credit for hanging in there and 
doing what he has done. I sure enjoyed the look on Clark Clifford’s face at that 
breakfast with Jesse. Dukakis? Gore? There will be clear-cut divisions with any 
of them. Their convention will be San Francisco revisited.” 

Bush’s world is oddly depopulated of bitter enemies with one exception: Col- 
umnist George Will. Humph. “I’ve been through about as much as you can go 
through, ridicule and everything, but I draw the line at personal attacks,” he says 
Will called him a “lapdog” and a lot of other things, then wrote him a note for a 
lunch. Bush passed. Will attacked some more. 

“I have nothing against Dan Rather,” insists the Vice President, who got a 
few slugs from the anchor, then jabbed back. “He was nice to my kids. I called 
him up and said, ‘I've been looking for an excuse to call you and say no grudges.’ 

The same with many others who have 
criticized me. They are coming from 
one place, I am coming from another. I 
© understand that.” 
“ Bush believes the American people 
= are not that swayed by pundits. Take 
Iran-contra. He leans back and chuck- 
les. If everything he said to the Presi- 
dent and everything the President said 
back to him were laid out in the sun- 
shine, the people would not be star- 
tled, because his backing of the policy 
is already on the record. Then he gets 
stern 
He is just not going to reveal confi- 
dences between himself and the Presi- 
dent—ever. He has taken no notes, 
keeps no diary on the meetings. “I am 
deeply concerned about the erosion of 
presidential power,” Bush declares. 
“How can a President make decisions if 
he has lunch with a Vice President who 
then goes out and says how stupid the 
decision is? Presidential confidences are going to be buried with me.” 

That type of loyalty just may be the most important measure of the person 
Bush chooses to run with him. He’s not going to come up with any specific candi- 
date until the convention. Keep the excitement for the show. “I want somebody 
who can work with the President. Confidentiality and resisting the leaking game 
are awfully important to me, I am getting a lot of suggestions on who it should be 
from friends and groups. I've got a growing file, but I've made no lists.” 

He plans to make the diminished powers of the presidency a central theme of 
his campaign. He wonders whether some kind of court test is needed on the issue 
of power between the White House and Congress 

He is mulling ways to deal with the media should he triumph in November. 
“Tl vow to hold regular press conferences, then probably not hold as many as the 
press would like. But it is different now from Roosevelt's day, when he could 

gather reporters around his desk and talk and not be quoted directly. Television 
has changed that. But there are other ways to deal with the press.” 

Indeed, television has changed a lot. Bush is fascinated at how often people 
come up to him and exclaim, “Why, you are much taller than I thought.” Goes to 
show, he says, just how much you get distorted in the fracases. “I've been 6 ft. 2 in 
tall since I was 18.” 

There is a lot else about the same in Bush at 63 as it was when he was 18. He 
can jog two miles in the morning, weighs in at 195 and gets scolded by his mother. 
“George,” she asked recently, “why do you wear your glasses all the time?” 

“Because, Mother,” answered Bush, who used to take them off for the cam- 
eras, “I want to see.” 
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Bush's world: depopulated of enemies 








Banned at Home 


An FDA ruling on AIDS tests 


ince pregnancy-test kits were first 

sold to the public in 1970, do-it-your- 
self diagnostic supplies have grown into 
an estimated $500 million-a-year busi- 
ness. With this kind of mass-market po- 
tential, it was all but inevitable that entre- 
preneurs would contemplate at-home 
AIDS screening. In recent months several 
companies have investigated selling AIDS 
tests to the public without the involve- 
ment of medical personnel. These low- 
cost test kits would consist of a lancet to 
prick the finger, a vial to hold a blood 
sample, protective packaging and the ad- 
dress of a laboratory that would conduct 
the AIDS analysis at roughly half the pre- 
vailing charge of about $75. Test results, 
in most cases, would be provided by mail 
or telephone 

That, anyway, was the theory. But 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
moved to outlaw such over-the-counter 
AIDS screening. In a letter to 17 individ- 
uals and companies that had expressed 
interest in marketing AIDS-test kits, the 
FDA announced that sales would be lim- 
ited to hospitals, clinics and other tradi- 
tional medical institutions. The FDA’s 
decision was based in part on the ratio- 
nale that unless a trained technician ex- 
tracted the blood sample, there would 
be an unacceptably high risk of an in- 
correct laboratory diagnosis. But what 
seemed to trouble the FDA even more 
was that such do-it-yourself testing 
would not provide face-to-face counsel- 
ing for anyone whose blood was found 
to contain the AIDS virus. The FDA and 
most public-health officials believe that 
without appropriate counseling, many 
individuals could not handle the psycho- 
logical distress of being informed of a 
positive reading. ‘ 

Even though it 3 
is couched in  boiler- | 
plate regulatory lan- ; 
guage, the FDA _ poli- 
cy statement raises le- 9, 
gal and ethical issues 
In essence, the Federal ° 
Government is enunci- 
ating the right to ban 
for general use a sim- 
ple medical test be- 
cause the public can- 
not be trusted with 
the results. An FDA 
spokesman confirmed that the agency 
had never before used potential psychic 
trauma as a justification for restricting 
sales of a medical product. But almost 
all initial opposition to the FDA's deci- 
sion came from entrepreneurs who had 
hoped to market such AIDS-test kits 
Both civil libertarians and conservative 
advocates of widespread AIDS testing 
praised the FDA for upholding the para- 
mount importance of medical counsel- 
ing in any positive diagnosis of this fear- 
provoking and fatal disease a | 











Psychic trauma? 








Your Homeowners Insurance Rates 
Will Not Go Up for Three Years! 





This is our promise to you.* 


Stability: 

In these times of constant change, it’s nice to 
know that something is constant. With The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company, you enjoy the 
stability of a company given an A+ (the highest 
rating) by highly respected A.M. Best and 
Company. Our strong financial position and our 
commitment to customer satisfaction have 
enabled us to offer long-term fixed rate 
insurance programs like our three-year 
guaranteed rate Homeowners Insurance Policy. 


Quality: 

With The Cincinnati Insurance Company, you 
benefit from the quality of a company whose 
claim service has been rated number one by a 
leading consumer reporting publication among 
all agent represented companies, not once, but 
two times in a row. The Cincinnati Insurance 
Company offers you broad coverage, quality 
products and a flexibility that allows your 
insurance to be tailored to meet your special 
needs. 





Innovative products like our Homeowners Insurance 
Policy provide customers of The Cincinnati Insurance 
Company the stability of three-year guaranteed rate 
protection. 


Convenience: 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company offers you 
the convenience of dealing with a local, 
professional independent insurance agent in 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company 


P.O. Box 145496 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 


The Cincinnati insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation, 
© 1988-The Cincinnati insurance Company 


your hometown. When it comes to claims 
settlement or in-depth analysis of your insurance 
needs, you deal with a member of your 
community, not a faraway voice reached only by 
a long distance telephone call. With The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company, you’ll 
appreciate the convenience of policies designed 
to make life easier, like our combined 
Homeowner/ Auto Policy, the first one ever 
offered. 





From our national headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company continues to put the needs 
of its customers first, offering them unparalleled stability, 
quality and convenience. 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company: 
Stability, Quality, Convenience. 


If you’d like to know more about the insurance 
company that puts the customer first and offers 
policies unlike any others, contact the 
professional independent insurance agent in 
your community chosen to represent The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company. For the name of 
the agent nearest you, call us toll-free at 
1-800-451-3579. 


* Available in most areas. 
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Hear about 


the woman 
who stole 


his heart. 
Call Holland. 


The confirmed bachelor 
finally found the right woman. 
Why not give your little brother 
your best wishes? With AT&T 
International Long Distance 
Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. 
Reach out and touch someone.® 


HOLLAND 
Economy Discount Standard 
6pm-7am lpm-6pm 7am-lpm 


$ .71 $ 89 $1.18 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* 


“Cal Prt mr cots more. aadtanamnvies ese Al 


prices are for calls dialed direct pr oti al hledac atch 
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Trouble in Tegucigalpa 








o some Hondurans, Juan Ramon | 

Matta Ballesteros was a billionaire | 
folk hero who casually handed out large | 
sums to the poor. To more distant observ- 
ers, he was not exactly worthy of admira- 
tion. The U.S. Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration considers Matta, 43, a prime 
suspect in the 1985 torture and murder of 
Enrique Camarena Salazar, a top agent in 
Mexico. The leader of a Central Ameri- 
can drug ring that DEA officials contend is 


| involved in smuggling up to 30 tons of co- 





caine a year into the U.S., Matta was 
wanted on drug-trafficking charges in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Phoenix and New 
York. In Colombia, where he bribed his 
way out of a prison in 1986, he was ac- 





| officials avoided confirm- 


| A daring U.S. abduction triggers riots in Honduras 


the stunned Matta. Some 22 hours after 
being grabbed, he was in a maximum- 
security prison in Marion, III 

The State Department had pressured 
the Honduran government to ignore the 
extradition problem and cooperate in the 
Matta seizure. “We've been talking pretty 
frankly about how much better things 
would be if Matta were not roaming 
around,” says a State Department official 
Stung by recent charges that some Hon- 
duran officials were involved in smug- 
gling coke from Colombia 
to the US., Tegucigalpa 
went along with the raid 
Nonetheless, Honduran 


Rioters outside the U.S. embassy protest the extradition of Matta, inset 





Venting rage at the influence America wields in the country 


cused of helping kill 13 people in that na- 
tion’s notorious drug wars. Still, since the 
Honduran constitution protects its citi- 
zens from extradition, Matta lived freely 
in a mansion in Tegucigalpa and seemed 
untouchable. 

Until last week. When Matta went 
out on his early-morning jog, some 60 | 
Honduran police officers surrounded his 
house. Matta, who had stopped for coffee 
with his lawyer four blocks away, got a 
call from his wife. She said the police 
wanted to search their home. When he 
rushed back to see what was happening, 
he was intercepted by the officers and 
whisked to Palmerola air base for a quick 
flight to the Dominican Republic. There, 
Dominican authorities handcuffed him 
and put him on an airliner to Puerto Rico 
“T've been kidnaped,” he protested. U.S. 
marshals boarded the same plane, and 
when it landed in U.S. territory, arrested 





ing their role in the abduction; a spokes- 
man for Honduran President José Azcona 
Hoyo even contended that he had heard 
Matta was captured in the Dominican 
Republic while attending a meeting of 


drug barons 


The reason for such disingenuous 
statements became clear the next day. 
Shouting “Matta, yes! Gringos, no!,”” some 
1,500 students at the National Autono- 
mous University in Tegucigalpa marched 
on the U.S. embassy to protest what they 
saw as a violation of Honduran sovereign- 
ty. Since it was evening, no Marine guards 
were on duty. Private Honduran guards at 
the embassy were unable to stop the dem- 
onstrators, who shattered windows and 
broke into a building, then spread gaso- 
line and set two floors on fire. 

Before the rioting ended, some 20 em- 
bassy cars were destroyed and a 14-year- 
old Honduran girl was fatally burned. It 
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was more than two hours before local riot 
police arrived. Firing guns and tear gas, 
they dispersed the crowd. Although four 
students were killed during the demon- 
stration, it is unclear who was responsible 
A US. spokesman disputed reports that 
embassy guards fired the fatal shots. 

On the following day, about 1,000 stu- 

dents attempted to march on the National 
Assembly building. Before police dis- 
persed them with tear gas, the protesters 
smashed store windows and looted some 
shops. President Azcona declared a tem- 
porary state of emergency in Tegucigalpa 
and San Pedro Sula, suspending all civil 
rights for 15 days. The government 
warned that it would use force to main- 
tain public order “without regard to the 
. consequences.” 
Though there were un- 
= confirmed reports that 
| some of the demonstrators 
had been paid by Matta as- 
sociates to incite the riots, | 
Western observers in the 
Honduran capital believed 
that many were in fact 
venting pent-up rage at 
how much influence the 
U.S. Government exer- 
cises in Honduras. 

Matta’s lawyer will undoubtedly ar- 
gue that his client was kidnaped and de- 
nied his constitutional rights as a Hondu- 
ran. But unless it can be proved that 
torture was involved, U.S. courts almost 
always rule unorthodox deportations to be 
legal. Even without being implicated in 
the DEA killing or being convicted on drug 
charges, Matta can be held for years as an 
escaped felon. In 1971 he slipped out of 
Eglin federal prison in Florida, where he 
was serving five years for illegally enter- 
ing the U.S. 

Washington’s sudden tensions with 
Honduras, like its ongoing strains with 
Panama, are partly the consequence of 
the Reagan Administration’s antidrug 
campaign. In Honduras, however, top of- 
ficials had cooperated with the U.S., and 
some of its people took to the streets to 
protest. In Panama, where General Ma- 
nuel Antonio Noriega held stubbornly to 
power despite seven weeks of intensive 
American economic pressure, the reverse 
is true: many Panamanians have de- 
manded that the U.S. move more forceful- 
ly to oust their unpopular leader. 

Reagan, in fact, tightened the eco- 
nomic noose on Noriega last week, in- 
voking the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act, under which 
American citizens and U.S. organiza- 
tions in Panama, as well as all business- 
es and companies in the U.S., are for- 
bidden to make any payments to the 
indicted drug runner’s regime. The last 
time the U.S. took that step was against 
Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi in 1986, a 
maneuver, of course, that had little | 
effect. —By Ed Magnuson. | 
Reported by Wilson Ring/Tegucigalpa and | 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Introducing The Audi 
Assurance Program. 


At Audi we feel that our responsibility 
to our owners goes beyond the usual 
warranties of most car makers. We 
believe that we mustalso offer owners 
our assurance that owning an Audi 
will be as rewarding as driving one 

This commitment to our 
owners is best exemplified by the 
new Audi Assurance Program. We feel 
itis one of the most comprehensive 
benefit packages ever assembled 

And what makes it unique is 
that Audi is the only manufacturer 
to offer such a program on its entire 
model line 


3 Year/50,000 
Mile Protection. 


Che first part of the Audi Assurance 
Program is our 3 year/50,000 mile 


* 


limited warranty 


Audi Today: Protect 


We believe ours is one of the 


best. And certainly one of the easiest 
to understand. And unlike many of 
the more highly touted plans, ours 
covers more than just the powertrain 
Simply stated, it covers virtually every 
thing for 3 years or 50,000 miles 
(Excluding tires which, of course, are 
covered by the manufacturer.) 


Protection Against 
Corrosion. 


Our 6 year/unlimited mileage protec- 
tion against corrosion perforation is 
one of the best limited warranties 
available* We are able to offer it be- 
cause we believe our approach to rust 
prevention is unique among luxury 
car manufacturers 


Where appropriate, we choose 


materials that are immune to rust 
For example, the window trim and 
inner doors are aluminum alloy. The 
wiper arms and exhaust systems are 


stainless and aluminized steel. And for 
added protection the underhousing 
and wheel wells are lined with a PV¢ 
coating to prevent corrosion 

fo protect the body shell from 
rust we incorporate a multitude of 
processes. First, we coat iton both 
sides with zinc, creating the only pro- 
duction sedan in the world witha 
100% fully galvanized body. 

The zinc coating not only 
forms the first line of defense against 
rust, itactually helps “heal” nicks and 
scratches before rust can form 

lo also help in the prevention 
of rust the entire body shell then goes 
through a thorough 27-step paint 
process that includes, as a final step, 
a hot wax dip that seals those areas 
where water may accumulate 


24 Hour 
Roadside Assistance. 


We design our cars with the intent 


ing Your Investment. 


that nothing will go wrong, But should 


the need ever arise, our Roadside 


Assistance Program will provide reim- 


bursement up to specified limits for 
many travel related expenses that 
may occur. ** 

Also included in the program 
are: key registration, custom trip 
routing, and a toll-free assistance 
number that can be called anytime 
from anywhere 


Audi Value Assurance. 


Ofall the means we have of protecting 
your investment, one of the best is 
the Audi Value Assurance Program*** 
Itassures that when you're 
ready to trade in your 1988 Audi for 
anew Audi, its percentage of retained 
value will be at least equal to that of 
the average of specified models of 
Mercedes-Benz, BMW, and Volvo 


or we will pay you the difference 
(Certain restrictions apply. See dealer 
for details.) 

This should, we feel, remove 
many of the“resale risks” normally 
associated with a new car purchase 
And make Audi that much more 
attractive 


Protected From 
Delivery To Trade-In. 


With Audi's Value Assurance Program 
we feel that we have the type of protec- 
tion that today’s car buyers demand 
The Audi Value Assurance Program 
protects your investmentat trade-in 
Audi's warranty protects virtually 
everything for 3 years or 50,000 miles 
Audi's warranty against corrosion 
perforation helps protect against the 
ravages of weather. And should the 
need arise, 24 Hour Roadside Assist- 


ance is justa telephone call away 


*See dealer for det 
** The Roadsi As nce Program i through membership 


in the United States Auto Club, Motoring Division, Ih 






The 1988 5000 CS Turbo 


With the new Audi Assurance 
Program your investment is protected 
from the time you take delivery to the 
time you trade itin. And all this pro- 
tection is offered at no additional cost 
to you 


Further Reassurance: 
The Test Drive. 

As assuring as it is to read about how 
Audis are protected, there is nothing 
more reassuring than 
driving one. So if you 
happen to be one of 
those people who demands [ull pro 
tection for his investments, we urge 
you to see your Audi dealer and invest 
some time ina test drive 

It may be the best investment 
you'll ever make 


j 
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Turning up the heat: detectives search “gangbangers” for parcels of crack 


A Bloody West Coast Story 





all it the Good Friday rampage. At twi- 
light on April 1,a brown Cadillac sedan 





mond avenues in South Central Los Ange- 
les. Words were exchanged between the 
young men in the car, members of a Crips 
street gang, and a 16-year-old who was 
hanging out on the sidewalk. Suddenly, the 
mobile “gangbangers” blasted the youth. A 
moment later, they turned their guns on a 
pedestrian across the street 
The Caddy then cruised two blocks 
down Raymond, where a small group of 
youngsters had gathered. Two gunmen 
stepped out of the car and opened fire into 
the shrieking crowd. Witnesses later told of 
a “river of blood” in the street. Deshawn 
Holly, 5, was hit with four bullets but mirac- 
ulously survived. Stacey Childress, 19, was 
less lucky. Of the eleven people shot in the 
five-minute spree, Childress was the sole fa- 
tality. The presumed motive for the blood- 
bath: a drug deal gone bad 
Gang warfare has bedeviled Los Ange- 
les for more than two decades, but the bur- 
geoning crack trade has lately made such 
| groups as the Crips even more willing to kill 
for the sake of greater profits. Chil- 
dren of the underclass, weaned on | 
violence and despair, have become 
bloodthirsty entrepreneurs. Some 
have made small fortunes marketing 
the cheap, explosive cocaine deriva- 
| tive—known as “rock” in L.A— 
while settling business differences 
with state-of-the-art firearms. Many 
more have wound up in prison orthe ~*~ 
graveyard. 

“There are a million kids out there 
| who have no skills other than fight- 
ing,” says James Galipeau, a veteran 
officer in the probation department. 
“They are not afraid of the police or 
jail or of dying.” As demonstrated by 
the Good Friday attack, the gang 
members also show a grotesque disre- 
gard for the safety of innocent people. 





glided up to the corner of Vernon and Ray- 





L.A.’s police fight back against crack-dealing street gangs 


Of the 387 gang-related homicides in Los 
Angeles County last year, approximately 
half were innocent bystanders caught in the 
cross fire of shootouts. 

Since February, Los Angeles Police 
Chief Daryl Gates has waged an intensive 
campaign against the crack-dealing street 
gangs. A task force of 100 has been busting 
20 gang members a day and has raided 43 
rock houses. But Good Friday made those 
efforts seem futile. While the carnage on 
Raymond Avenue took place, 180 police of- 
ficers stood for roll call ata command center 
less than a mile away. 


ates launched his biggest offensive yet 

last week: 1,000-man sweeps of gang- 
land territories. At four command posts 
around the city, including the parking lot of 
the Los Angeles Coliseum, jail buses with 
barred windows and portable booking sta- 
tions awaited fresh business. Gates had an- 
nounced the drive with such fanfare that 
many dealers in South Central L.A. had 
gone to ground, but on Friday the police still 
managed to bust 334 gang members city- 
wide on charges ranging from driving with- 
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The other side of the problem: overcrowded jails 


out a license to narcotics and weapons 
possession 

Bul sweeping arrests only aggravate an- 
other Los Angeles problem: overcrowded 
jails. The county prison system, designed to 
hold 12,800, now houses 22,600 inmates. 
Gates’ combined antigang task forces have 
arrested more than 1,100 gang members in 
the past five weeks, an impressive perfor- 
mance that is marred by the fact that the 
county sheriff was forced to give early re- 


lease to 1,200 prisoners in order to make | 


room for the newcomers. “We have $500 
million in jail construction in progress,” 
says James Painter, who, as chief of the Los 
Angeles sheriff's custody division, oversees 
a jail system that is larger than the prison 
facilities in any of 46 states. “But our projec- 
tions show that by the time those are com- 
pleted in five years, we will be more over- 
crowded than we are now.” The city’s 
deputy police chief, Glenn Levant, is un- 
moved by the shortage. “Our philosophy,” 
he says, “is that unfortunately this is the 
sheriff's problem.” He asserts, “I’m going to 
keep the prisons full.” 

The L.A.P.D. has recently tried to at- 
tack the “demand side” of the drug crisis. 
In the past month, officers posing as deal- 
ers have begun nabbing would-be buyers. 


The police are also confiscating—perma- | 


nently—the automobiles of people who try 
to purchase dope through their car win- 
dows. Says Levant: “We are going to make 
life miserable for users until they realize 
that every dollar they spend for drugs adds 
to the violence in this country.” 

As the police prepared for their 
sweeps last week, County Supervisor 
Kenneth Hahn took a drastic step. In a 
telegram to Governor George Deukme- 
jian, he asked that National Guard mili- 
tary police be dispatched to South Central 
L.A. for a “show of force.” While the 
Governor's office replied that such a 
move would be “doubtful,” the full county 
board of supervisors and the Los Angeles 
city council began debating whether to 
formally to request the assistance of the 
Guard 

The gang wars have now become ma- 
terial for Hollywood entertainment. Den- 
nis Hopper’s Colors, an already contro- 
versial film about Los Angeles cops 
battling dope-dealing thugs, premieres 

_, this week. But no movie could con- 

vey the tragic impact of gang brutal- 
ity on the lives of ghetto families. 
Consider the case of Peggy Graham, 
the mother of Stacey Childress. Last 
November another son, Ermond 
Easley Jr., 16, was fatally shot in the 
head and chest while standing a few 
blocks from the Coliseum. In Febru- 
ary, Graham’s 19-year-old brother 
Walter Dirks was murdered by two 
men who were trying to steal his car 
“We are determined to take back 
the streets from thses hoodlums,” 
declared Mayor Tom Bradley, a for- 


scuvH> 











mer police lieutenant. Those who 
choose to obey the law in Los Ange- 
les’ inner city can only hope that it is 
not too late. By Jacob V. Lamar. 





“I'm going to keep the prisons full,” vows an officer. 
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WASHINGTON 
Barely 
Qualified? 


Nominees for high office these 
days are routinely required to 
bare their souls. But John 
Shepherd, designated last week 
as second in command at the 


Justice Department, must be | 


| the first who has offered to 


drop his pants. That suggestion 
came after a former bookkeep- 
er on trial for embezzlement 
claimed that she had had a 
nine-month affair with him 


| The bookkeeper, named Den- 


ise Sinner (yes, really), said she 
knew Shepherd in intimate de- 
tail—just check for a mole in 
his groin area. Shepherd, a for- 
mer president of the American 
Bar Association, denied the af- 
fair and said he was willing to 
submit to a physical exam. The 
judge rejected the offer 

Sinner, who last month 
was convicted of embezzling 
$147,000 from Shepherd’s law 
firm in St. Louis, contended 
that Shepherd had encouraged 
her to take the money. The of- 
fice of Attorney General Ed- 
win Meese dismissed that alle- 
gation as “‘nonsense,”’ and 
neither of Sinner’s charges 
against Shepherd has been 
substantiated. However, the 





initial media look into Shep- 


| herd’s background established 


that he is a member of an all- 
male St. Louis club and anoth- 
er club that is all white. 
Though Shepherd said he is 
determined to remain in con- 
tention, his troubles are an ad- 


ARKANSAS Louis Beam after the trial 





MEMORIALS Matt Henson receives a hero's burial 


ditional embarrassment for 
Meese, who needs more set- 
backs about as much as Custer 
needed more Indians 


A Long 
Journey Ends 


For years the story of Mat- 
thew Henson has languished 
as a dusty footnote in history. 
Henson, an experienced Arc- 
tic adventurer, shared with 
Robert Peary the honor of 
being the first men to reach 
the North Pole, on April 9, 
1909. Over the decades, how- 
ever, Peary alone was gener- 
ally credited as the first man 
at the Pole, despite the fact 
that the frostbitten explorer 
relied on Henson's naviga- 
tional skills during the final 
133-mile trek to the top of 
the earth. Some historians be- 
lieve that Henson arrived at 
the pole 45 minutes before his 
famous colleague, bul was de- 
nied credit for the feat be- 
cause he was black. Quietly 
accepting his supporting role 
in history, Henson died in 
1955 at the age of 88 and was 
buried in New York City. 
Last week Henson re- 
ceived a belated honor when 
his remains were reinterred at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
The black pioneer now rests 
next to Peary under a granite 
marker. Declared Allen 
Counter, who led the effort to 
honor the explorer: “We are 
assembled here today to right 








a tragic wrong. Welcome 
home, Matt Henson.” 


Swagzart Goes 
It Alone 


This time there were no tears, 
no tortured confessions, no an- 
guished pleas for forgiveness. 
As Jimmy Swaggart took the 
podium outside his World 
Ministry headquarters in Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., last week, the 
Pentecostal preacher seemed 
serene. The 13-member execu- 
tive presbytery of the Assem- 
blies of God had just voted 
unanimously to defrock him 
The televangelist responded by 
announcing his resignation 
from the church. “I wish it 
were possible to erase the ledg- 
er and start over again,” said 
Swaggart. “But of course it 
is not.” 

The presbytery had or- 
dered Swaggart to refrain from 
preaching for a full year after 
he acknowledged “moral fail- 
ure” last February. Although 
church officials and Swaggart 
have not revealed the details, a 
prostitute claims Swaggart 
paid her to pose nude for him 
Swaggart had agreed to a 
three-month suspension but 
refused to comply with the 
one-year ban. Such a long ab- 
sence, he feared, would cripple 
fund raising for his Bible Col- 
lege and $140 million-a-year 
Worldwide Ministries. Swag- 
gart said last week that he still 
plans to honor the original 








RELIGION Defrocked 


three-month suspension and 
not return to the pulpit until 
May 22. “Unless,” Swaggart 
added, “the rapture occurs 
first.” 


ARKANSAS 


Acquittal of 
The Haters 


When the conspiracy trial of 
13 white supremacists began 
in Fort Smith, Ark., last Feb- 
ruary on charges that they 
were part of a plot to over- 
throw the Government and es- 
tablish an Aryan nation in the 
Pacific Northwest, prosecutors 
were convinced that a jury 
would return a guilty verdict 
Three of the suspects lead Hit- 
lerite hate groups and claim 
that the Government is under 
“Zionist occupation.” Nine of 
the defendants were charged 
with conspiracy, and five were 
accused of planning to murder 
federal officials. Six of the 13 
were in jail for other crimes, 
including two found guilty of 
murdering Alan Berg, a Den- 
ver radio-show host, in 1984 

Last week the jury deliv- 
ered its judgment: not guilty 
Jurors apparently agreed with 
the defense’s contention that a 
Government witness, James 
Ellison, who is serving a 20- 
year term for racketeering, 
made up the conspiracy theory 
to win a reduced sentence. De- 
clared Defendant Louis Ray 
Beam: “The Zionist occupa- 
tion government has suffered a 
terrible blow.” 
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AFGHANISTAN 


An End in Sight? 





5 Pee . 


ikhail Gorbachev may finally 
get his way. Two months ago, 
the Soviet leader said he want- 





115,000 Soviet troops mired in Afghani- 
stan by May 15, but deadlocked negotia- 
tions in Geneva over the precise terms of 
the pullout cast doubt on his schedule. 
The snag was caused by Washington's 
insistence that the U.S. could arm Af- 
ghanistan resistance fighters as long as 
Moscow continued to provide military 
help to Kabul’s Communist regime. 

The Geneva talks were about to 
break down over that contentious 
point last week when Gorbachev de- 
cided to yield to the U.S. demand. 
Having won support from the Polit- 
buro, all that remained for Gorba- 
chev was to secure agreement from 
Afghanistan President Najibullah, a 
former secret-police chief who is re- 
portedly displeased with the Soviet 
pullout plan. Gorbachev summoned 
Najibullah to Tashkent, 200 miles 
north of the Soviet-Afghan border, 
where the two men conferred along 
with Soviet Foreign Minister 





ed to begin withdrawing the | 





the talks were released, but a Western 
diplomat in Moscow said, “I think it is a 
fair assumption that the Gorbachev meet- 
ing with Najibullah was the ultimate per- 
suader, a combination of arm twisting and 
reassurance.” 

When the discussions ended, Gorba- 
chev and Najibullah were all smiles. A 
joint communiqué declared with notable 
finality, “The last obstacles to conclud- 
ing the agreements have now been re- 
moved.” It stated that the withdrawal of 





Eduard Shevardnadze. No details of Farewell to arms: Soviets on the road near Jalalabad 
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Even if Soviet troops are heading home, the war is likely to continue 





the first Soviet units could still begin on 
May 15. The next day, at the United 
Nations—mediated talks in Geneva be- 
tween Pakistan and Afghanistan, the 
gloom of recent weeks lifted almost in- 
stantly. Diego Cordovez, the U.N, trou- 
bleshooter who has shepherded the ne- 
gotiations for the past six years, emerged 
from morning sessions with Afghan and 
Pakistani diplomats and told reporters, 
“We have discussed: we have negotiated. 
That’s over. I want to inform you that 
the documents are now finalized 
© and open for signature.” 

Though Cordovez announced 
that all the parties to the negotia- 
tions—directly, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan; indirectly, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union—were prepared 
to sign the accords within a week, 
the response from Washington was 
more cautious. Administration 
sources noted that the Soviets had 
yet to answer formally the U.S. de- 
mand for the right to arm the rebels 
at a level “symmetrical” to Soviet 
military assistance to Kabul. Since 
the superpowers’ symmetry discus- 
sion has not been a part of the Ge- 
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neva negotiations, it will probably be 
covered in a separate declaration. 
Speaking on U‘S. television after a futile 
round of shuttle diplomacy in the Middle 
East, U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz said, “Perhaps what we suggested 
will be agreeable to them, but we still 
want to see the answer.” 

In Pakistan, which has suffered Af- 
ghan air and artillery attacks along the 
border as well as terror bombings in ret- 
ribution for Islamabad’s support for the 
mujahedin, the response to Gorbachev's 
concession was more clear-cut. Legisla- 
tors thumped their desks in approval as 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Hagq told a 
joint session of the parliament that a So- 
viet pullout was imminent. He called the 
development the “miracle of the 20th 
century, God willing.” 

Mujahedin \eaders, most of whom 
are based in the Pakistani city of Pesha- 
war, were less pleased. Not invited to the 
Geneva talks at the insistence of Kabul 
and Moscow, the rebels made it clear 
that since they were not part of any pact, 
the war would go on. Said Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, a key mujahedin leader and 
spokesman for the seven-party resis- 





The battlefront: Afghan regulars will soon 
face the mujahedin guerrilla forces alone 





tance alliance: “The accords are not 
binding on us. Even if the Soviets start 
withdrawing, we will attack.” 

Despite the threat of more fighting, 
Gorbachev had good reason to be satis- 
fied. Bringing the troops home will mean 
an end to Soviet casualties—an estimat- 
ed 30,000 men killed in action over the 
past eight years—and to growing 
antiwar sentiment in the Soviet Union. 
More important, Gorbachev hopes the 
move will help burnish Moscow’s inter- 
national image, which was tarred by 
Leonid Brezhnev’s decision in 1979 to in- 
vade Afghanistan in the first place. Thus 
it was perhaps no coincidence that Gor- 
bachev wanted to see the withdrawal 
begin before President Reagan arrives 
in Moscow for a summit meeting on 
May 29. 

The agreement, however, will not 
necessarily bring peace to Afghanistan, 
which has seen more than a million peo- 
ple killed since 1979 and at least 3 mil- 
lion, a sixth of the population, flee to 
neighboring Pakistan and Iran. In fact, 
last week’s Tashkent accord may be just 
the opening bell for the war's final 
round. The main question remains unan- 
swered: Who will control the country, 
the mujahedin or the forces of the Naji- 
bullah government? Moscow apparently 
feels that Najibullah can survive with 
Soviet military and economic aid or at 
least hold heavily fortified Kabul and a 
broad corridor leading north to the Sovi- 
et border. Officials in Washington and 
Islamabad, on the other hand, are confi- 
dent that the mujahedin will score telling 
successes against the unpopular Najibul- 
lah regime and its 150,000-man security 
forces, fewer than 20,000 of whom are 
considered reliable. In preparation for 
what may become the final showdown, 
both Washington and Moscow have 


been shipping large amounts of arms to 
their allies. Says a U.S. Defense official 





Smiles all around: Najibullah, left, and Gorbachev prior to crucial talks in Tashkent 
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in Washington: “Both sides appear to be 
very well supplied at the moment.” 

The texts of the documents that are 
to be signed at Geneva are still secret 
Cordovez said last week that they would 
bind Kabul and Islamabad to “noninter- 
ference and nonintervention™” in each 
other’s affairs, provide for the voluntary 
return of Afghan refugees, name the 
U.S. and Soviet Union co-guarantors, 
and stipulate a Soviet withdrawal within 
nine months. In a separate memoran- 
dum, the United Nations will agree to 
monitor compliance. At week's end 
translators were busy turning out copies 
of the 40-page document in Urdu for the 
Pakistanis and Pashto for the Afghans, 
as well as Russian and English. 

If the envoys at Geneva sign this 
week, it will bring to an end Moscow’s 
major military involvement of the past 20 
years. Soviet troops invaded in December 
1979 in order to replace one Communist 
leader, Hafizullah Amin, with Babrak 
Karmal, another Communist but one 
more amenable to Soviet thinking on 
many issues. Soviet troops quickly be- 
came enmeshed in fighting with the bud- 
ding resistance movement. Moscow has 
tried to defeat the rebels with everything 
from carpet bombing to lightning com- 
mando attacks, all to no avail. Soviet of- 
fers of bribes, cease-fires and amnesties 
have also failed to quell the mujahedin 


egotiations for a peaceful settle- 

ment started in 1982, but began 

to move ahead only last Febru- 

ary, after Gorbachev declared 

that he would bring his troops home in 

ten months, instead of the twelve on 

which Moscow had insisted earlier, and 

would ensure thal a “greater proportion” 

of the withdrawal would take place at 
the start—a key U.S. concern 

Washington and Islamabad then real- 

ized Moscow was serious about leaving 

Afghanistan, and with that certain points 

already agreed upon turned into prob- 

lems. For example, in 1985 the US. 
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promised to cut off aid to the rebels once 
the Soviets began to leave Afghanistan, 
provided their withdrawal was rapid 
enough. But now some USS. officials and 
legislators felt such a move would leave 
the resistance dangerously exposed. Is- 
lamabad balked because the Geneva pro- 
posals did not make provisions for the re- 
moval of the Najibullah regime, the most 
important demand of the mujahedin. 

As talks resumed in Geneva six 
weeks ago, Moscow turned up the heat, 
offering a withdrawal within just nine 
months, Zia tried to put on the brakes by 
issuing a demand: there could be no 
agreement without the establishment of 
an interim government in Kabul that in- 
cluded representatives of the resistance 
groups. Under pressure from the US. 
Congress to defend the muja- 
hedin’s interests, the USS. 
raised the stakes even further 
by insisting that Moscow stop 
all military aid to Najibullah 
after the pullout. Moscow re- 
jected both points, and Paki- 
stan subsequently backed off 
from its interim-regime de- 
mand when it became clear 
that the fractious resistance 
leaders would never accept 
even token Communist rep- 
resentation in any coalition 
government. 

Washington, by contrast, 
held its ground even as Mos- 
cow protested that it was be- 
ing asked to drop longstand- 
ing treaty commitments to 
provide Kabul with military 
aid. Then, two weeks ago, 
US. diplomats turned Wash- 
ington’s position on its head 
in a compromise proposal 
made to the Soviets: Would 
Moscow go along with con- 
tinued U.S. arms supplies to the mujahe- 
din at levels “symmetrical” to Moscow's 
support for Najibullah? “Unacceptable” 
was the response by Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry Spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov, 
and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
threatened a unilateral Soviet pullout 
without an agreement at Geneva. In the 
end, Gorbachev apparently decided that 
a formal accord was too important to 
lose. “What they needed was a fig leaf,” 
observed a Western diplomat in Mos- 
cow. “This allows [the Soviets] to pre- 
serve their position of principle.” 

The question now is what specifics for 
symmetry Moscow has in mind, US. 
State Department officials say they have 
proposed a moratorium on all arms deliv- 
eries for a year, beginning May 15. After 
that period expires, says a U.S. diplomat 
in Washington, “our actions will be di- 
rected by Soviet actions. If they resupply, 
we'll do the same. We will watch to see 
what happens.” The approach appears to 
satisfy most of the mujahedin’s supporters 
in the US. Congress. Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Byrd, a Democrat, who 











backed a unanimous Senate resolution 
last month urging the Reagan Adminis- 
tration to stiffen U.S. terms at Geneva, 
said last week that his “concerns are be- 
ing met.” 

One legislator who challenged the 
assessment was Republican Senator 
Gordon Humphrey of New Hampshire, 
who returned last week from Peshawar, 
where he met with resistance leaders. 
He warned that “any tacit or spoken 
agreements [with Moscow] are self-delu- 
sion.” He questioned how the US. 
planned to resolve the contradiction be- 
tween the Geneva accords, which call 
for an end to arms shipments to the re- 
bels, and Washington’s under-the-table 
deal with Moscow. Confronted with that 
question last week, U.S. Secretary of De- 





Is he reliable? A solemn Afghan sentry stands near Kabul 
The main question remains: Who will control the country? 


fense Frank Carlucci, on a tour of India 
and Pakistan, responded, “The lawyers 
can work out the details.” 

Washington may have some lawyers 
in the wings, but the U.S. plans to main- 
tain a fagade of compliance with the Ge- 
neva pacts by shipping arms to Paki- 
stan—and leaving to Islamabad the 
decision on how and when to release the 
supplies to the mujahedin. That would 
put Zia in a tight spot, considering that 
he has already agreed in Geneva to stop 
arms from reaching the rebels through 
Pakistan's territory. Says a Pakistani 
diplomat: “This creates a problem for us 
because we have to assure that the muja- 
hedin do not violate the agreement. If 
they do, we will be held responsible by 
the Soviets.” 

Zia believes the situation will not 
reach that crossroads. In his address to 
the Federal Legislature last week, he ad- 
mitted that signing an agreement with 
Najibullah, a step he once vowed he 
would never take, was a major conces- 
sion, but dismissed it as meaningless 
since, he said, Najibullah’s days were 
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$$$ 
numbered. Declared Zia: “The KGB man 
Najib will never be acceptable to the Af- 
ghans.” The President predicted that 
many of the 2 million Afghan refugees 
huddled in scores of camps not far from 
the 1.400-mile Afghan-Pakistani border 
would start heading home within six 
months. Most of the refugees say they will 
not leave until the mujahedin prevail. 

Although Cordovez has promised 
to push both Najibullah and the resis- 
tance groups to form a coalition govern- | 
ment in Kabul once the accords have 
been signed, most observers believe his ef- 
forts will fail, just as a similar effort did 
earlier this year. In their joint communi- 
qué issued last week, Najibullah and Gor- 
bachev appeared to leave the way open 
for a coalition government when they en- 
couraged participation in the 
government by “all forces rep- 
resenting Afghan society, in- 
cluding those who are cur- 
rently opposed to one 
another.”’ However, it re- 
mained unclear whether Naji- 
bullah would be willing to 
yield ultimate power, while 
the mujahedin have repeated- 
ly said they will not deal with 
him or any other Afghan 
Communist. 

It is no surprise, then, that 
both sides are girding for 
more fighting. Soviet supply 
convoys are pouring into Ka- 
bul, while U.S.-supplied ar- 
maments are flooding into re- 
sistance arsenals in Pakistan. 
Truck traffic on the main road 
leading to Peshawar is so 
heavy that a Pakistani official 
quipped, “Stay off the grand 
trunk road, or you'll be run 
down by a CIA truck.” Only 
six weeks ago, a slowdown in 
deliveries prompted the mujahedin to ac- 
cuse the US. of a sellout, but by May 15 
they may have a year’s supply of weapons 
and ammunition on hand, much of which 
is better than any they have seen before. 
The new arms include the Franco-Ger- 
man Milan antitank missile, Spanish- 
made 120-mm mortars and special mine- 
clearing equipment. 

Such weapons would be crucial to a 
successful assault on heavily mined and 
fortified areas like Kabul. Several weeks 
ago, the rebels tested the mine-clearing 
equipment outside a government outpost 
in Paktia province. In a matter of min- 
utes, the attackers detonated most of the 
mines and forced the demoralized garri- 
son to surrender. Said mujahedin Leader 
Gulbuddin last week: “Our strategy now 
will be to attack bigger, more strategic, 
more important targets instead of wasting 
our time attacking insignificant outposts. 
We will also launch attacks on Kabul.” 
The battle for Afghanistan may only be 
beginning. —By Edward W. Desmond. 
Reported by Ross H. Munro/Islamabad and Ken — 
Olsen/Moscow 
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hortly after U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz left Israel last week— 
without an agreement to convene talks on 


in the West Bank underlined the futility in- 
herent in his quest. Tirza Porat, a 15-year- 
old Israeli girl, was hiking under armed es- 
cort with a group of schoolmates in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank when the par- 
ty clashed with a group of local Arabs. Two 
Palestinians died in the melee, and Porat 
became the first Jewish civilian to be killed 
since the Palestinian uprising began in the 
occupied territories last December. The 
disturbances have left some 130 Arabs 
dead. Israeli soldiers demolished at least a 
dozen nearby Arab homes in retaliation for 
Porat’s death and shot and killed a Pales- 
tinian youth during a manhunt near the 
| village. 

The next day Israeli television re- 
vealed, and the army later confirmed, 
that Porat may not have been stoned to 
death by the Arabs, as first reports had it, 
but could have died from a stray bullet 
fired by one of the Israeli guards, The dis- 
closure came too late to stop the wave of 
anti-Arab outrage and alarm set off by the 
girl’s death. Said Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir: “The heart of the entire nation is 
boiling.” As thousands of mourners at 
Porat’s funeral in the West Bank Israeli 
settlement of Elon Moreh demanded re- 
venge, at least one Israeli expressed the 
sort of frustration that Shultz must be feel- 
ing. Declared Shulamit Aloni, a left-of- 
center member of the Knesset: “Children 
are paying with their lives for the refusal 
of their parents to compromise.” 

That refusal was painfully obvious as 
Shultz shuttled from one Middle East coun- 
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Who Killed Tirza Porat? 


Anew tragedy strikes as Shultz’s latest peace effort falters 





the Arab-Israeli conflict—a tragic incident | 


Children pay with their lives: armed mourners carry the body of the slain teenage girl 
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Arab youths hurl stones in the West Bank 


An endless cycle of violence and hate. 


try toanother for the third time in six weeks 
Once again, the Secretary had no discern- 
ible success in persuading the region’s lead- 
ers to accept the three-point peace plan he 
set forth in February. The proposal calls for 
an international conference that would lead 
first to interim self-rule for Palestinians and 
then to talks on the disposition of Israeli- 
occupied territories, namely the West 
Bank, Gaza Strip and Golan Heights. Only 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, 
whose country has been at peace with Isra- 
el since 1979, has publicly supported the 
US. proposal. A bitterly divided Israel and 
wary Arab neighbors have thrown up 
roadblock after roadblock. “The going is 
very tough,” Shultz conceded midway 
through his six-day trip. “I cannot record 
any particular convergence of views.” 
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Israel remained especially dead- 
locked and confused. Shultz again met 
separately with Shamir, whose Likud co- 
alition opposes the peace plan, and For- 
eign Minister Shimon Peres, whose Labor 
Party backs it. This time Shultz brought 
assurances that he was against creation of 
a Palestinian state and the surrender of all 
Israeli-occupied territory. He added that 
he would not negotiate with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. But Shamir 
again rejected Shultz’s United Nations 
based formula of trading land for peace. 
The Prime Minister clearly hopes that the 
Palestinian uprising can be crushed be- 
fore Israel's November elections. That 
could boost the Likud bloc’s chances of 
winning a majority in the Knesset so that 
it will not have to share power with La- 
bor. Peres meanwhile strove to make his 
approval of the Shultz plan palatable to 
cautious Israelis. He said he would re- 
fuse to accept an independent Palestin- 
ian homeland or sharply shrunken Is- 
raeli borders 





ven Peres’ position left Arab leaders 

little room to make a deal. In Damas- 
cus, Syrian President Hafez Assad insist- 
ed on Israel's complete withdrawal from 
the occupied territories and the creation 
ofa Palestinian state. King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia took a more moderate tack 
Emerging from a two-hour meeting with 
the Saudi ruler, Shultz said he found a 
“great measure of support and encourage- 
ment” and noted that the King “wel- 
comes” the US. effort. Jordan’s King 
Hussein is known to privately favor 
Shultz’s plan but has been reluctant to en- 
dorse it publicly. The King warned that 
Jordan could not represent the Palestin- 
ians at a peace conference, as the U.S 
proposes, because the Palestinians want a 
voice of their own. | 

Still, Shultz held up Hussein as a mod- 
el diplomat to the rest of the region. He 
told an Israeli television audience that the 
King was “ready to talk and think and 
work and try to find answers, because he 
is a man of peace and he sees the problem 
that we are addressing.” The praise delib- 
erately drew unflattering attention to 
Shamir’s hard-line stance. In the same 
vein, Shultz pointed out that the peace 
conference would have “no authority to 
impose solutions on anybody.” Finally, in 
a departure appeal at Ben Gurion Air- 
port, Shultz called on Israel to “say yes” to 
the peace plan. While substantial differ- 
ences remained, he said, “I want to assure 
you that the peace effort goes on. Time 
will not wait for us.” 

That much is certain. Unless Arabs 
and Israelis can stop dithering and accept 
some version of the Shultz initiative, the | 
occupied territories will be plunged into 
ever worsening violence. But like the | 
mourners at Porat’s funeral, few on either 
side of the struggle last week were in the 
mood to listen. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Jerusalem and 
Bruce van Voorst with Shultz 
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EASTERN EUROPE 





Breezes from Moscow 


Two decades after the Prague Spring, the East bloc senses hints of a thaw 


What is the difference between 
the reform program of Mikhail 
Gorbachev and that of Alexander 
Dubéek in Czechoslovakia in 1968? 
Answer: Nothing—but Gorbachey 
doesn t know it yet. 

—An East European joke 


n the controlled societies of 

Communist Eastern Europe, 

the observance of an anniver- 

sary—official or unofficial—is 
not merely an acknowledgment of 
history but also an elaborately cod- 
ed commentary on the present 
Sometimes the occasion is en- 
graved with hope or defiance, 
sometimes with fear or despair. Of 
all the memorable dates in the 
East bloc’s political calendar, one 
is of paramount importance to General 
Secretary Gorbachev's drive to overhaul 
the Communist system. This month, as 
their rulers maintain an impassive fagade, 
the people of Eastern Europe are remem- 
bering the 20th anniversary of the most 
sweeping reform of Communism ever at- 
tempted in the Soviet bloc: the extraordi- 
nary flowering of Czechoslovakia’s 
Prague Spring under Party Leader Alex- 
ander Dubéek in 1968 

Those eight months of often breath- 
taking change produced a blueprint for 








reform that has in effect now been partly 
endorsed by Gorbachev. When Soviet 
Foreign Ministry Spokesman Gennadi 
Gerasimov was asked last year to describe 
the difference between Gorbachev's pro- 
posed reforms and those of the Prague 
Spring, he replied, “That time was differ- 
ent. Nineteen years have passed.” 
Beginning in January 1968 with Dub- 
éek’s rise to power, a Communist govern- 
ment in Prague effectively rewrote the 
gospel-according-to-Moscow. With its 
calls for open election of government offi- 








Prague in 1968: Soviet tank rolls past Wenceslas Square 
Treads that crushed a springtime of hope and reform 


cials, greater freedom of expres- 
sion and sweeping economic re- 
form—including pay according to 
merit and the dismantling of cen- 
tral planning—Dubéek’s vision of 
“socialism with a human face” 
brought a surge of popular support 
Students scrambled for the auto- 
graphs of Central Committee 
members, and Prague’s 1968 May 
Day celebrations turned into a 
citywide street party 

The moment of hope, symboli- 
cally enshrined in the Dubéek re- 
gime’s 5l-page “Action Program’ 
issued 20 years ago last week, was 
followed by a siege of despair: the 
Aug. 20, 1968, invasion by 650,000 
Warsaw Pact troops ordered into 
Czechoslovakia by Soviet Leader 
Leonid Brezhnev. The Prague Spring was 
succeeded by a long winter of repression 
from which the country, reacting to the 
warmer breezes emanating from Gorba- 
chev’s Kremlin, is only now showing faint 
signs of emerging 

For Eastern Europe, the echoes of 
past reform attempts come at a critical 
juncture in Gorbachev’s campaign to 
adopt similar changes today. Three years 
after he embarked on his drive for a politi- 
cal and economic turn and signaled for 
Moscow's Warsaw Pact allies to follow 





Prague in 1988: after a winter that has lasted almost 20 years, a statue of the country’s patron saint stares out at a brightly lit city center 
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suit, the heady vapors of peres- 
| troika (restructuring) and glasnost 
(openness) have penetrated to the 
corners of the East bloc’s central- 
ized regimes. Says Vladimir Kusin, 
deputy director of research at the 
| Munich-based Radio Free Europe: 
| “Already Eastern Europe has been 
transformed to a degree that would 
have been unthinkable just a few 
years ago. Some of the last off-lim- 
its areas, including the leading role 
of the Communist Party, are being 
thrown open to debate. It’s so 
sweeping that even ardent reform- 
ers in these countries are having 
trouble absorbing Gorbachev's implicit 
appeal, ‘Go ahead, make your own 
changes. You have the green light.’ ” 
The stakes are high. A period of new 
unrest within the bloc could gravely im- 


of Soviet force to quell upheaval would in- 
stantly end his career as a reformer. With 


pair Gorbachev’s position, while the use | 


















Poland: Warsaw students protest government last month 


that, many East Europeans look to the 
Gorbachev program as the best hope of 
rescuing their economies from a slide into 
Third World status. They look to glasnost 
| asa hope—if not for liberation from Com- 
munism, then as an avenue toward more 
liberties under Communism. 
Paradoxically, Czechoslovakia, the 


country that Brezhnev brought to 
heel, is central to Gorbachev's plan 
to dismantle old legacies. In a re- 
gion led primarily by aging strong- 
men, Czechoslovakia last Decem- 
ber staged the first voluntary and 


EXSNAZUZIOVA HSIOVR 


bloc history. Gustav Husak, 75, the 
country’s hard-line boss since the 
Soviets arrived in 1968, quietly 
passed the mantle to a younger Po- 
litburo colleague, Milos JakeS, 65. 
The promotion was laced with iro- 
ny: as a Moscow loyalist in 1968 
Jake’ (pronounced Yah-kesh) op- 
posed the Dubéek reforms, and in 
1969 played a key part in the purge that 
swept 460,000 people out of the party. 
Now, after a career devoted in large mea- 
sure to erasing reforms, JakeS has com- 
mitted himself to overseeing a new era of 
change (see box). 

On the face of it, Czechoslovakia’s les- 
sons under Husdk might seem best ig- 


orderly transfer of power in. East | 




















Jakes: “We Simply Need Restructuring” 


For his first interview with a Western publication since be- 
coming Czechoslovakia’s party leader, General Secretary Milos 
Jake§ met with TIME Managing Editor Henry Muller, Assistant 
Managing Editors Karsten Prager and John Stacks, and East- 
ern Europe Bureau Chief Kenneth Banta last week in Jake§'s 
personal conference room at Central Committee headquarters in 
Prague overlooking the Vitava River. Jakes began the interview 
in formal tones. But as the discussion ranged from his role in 
1968 to his current commitment to reform, his voice grew em- 
phatic, sometimes even passionate, and his hands stabbed the air 
for emphasis. While many of the buzz words came straight from 
Mikhail Gorbachev's lexicon, Jakes's remarks amounted to the 
frankest official assessment since 1968 of Czechoslovakia’s prob- 
lems and the challenges posed by reform. At the conclusion of the 
discussion, Jake§ invited the TIME group into his adjoining 
wood-paneled office. Chatting informally in front of a huge 
painting of Prague's baroque skyline, he said he had just re- 
turned from a three-day trip to Czechoslovakia's Krkonose 
Mountains, where he had engaged in his favorite pastime, skiing. 
“At my age I am pretty cautious,” he quipped. “I guess you could 
say I have adjusted my ambitions to my abilities.” Excerpts from 
his replies to some written questions and from the 90-minute 
interview: 


On the need for economic reform. We are living in a period of 
historical breakthrough, when it is necessary to improve and 
consolidate socialism, to upgrade it qualitatively and make it 
more attractive, at home and abroad. We are not alone in pur- 
suing this path. We make use of the experience accumulated by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries faced with simi- 
lar problems. We also draw on ideas from the capitalist West 
European countries and the U.S. 


On his priorities. [They are] to accelerate our social and eco- 
nomic development, to achieve a number of objectives we have 
set for the year 2000. I'll probably not live to see the year 2000, 
and I certainly will no longer be General Secretary then. I want 
to travel my part of the way in the program—and it will not be 
an easy way. We are being inspired by the example of the Sovi- 
et Union, but this is not a case of parallels: we simply need re- 
structuring and to make our people more active. They are 
hardworking, cultured, well educated. They enjoy extensive so- 
cial security. If they are given a bigger chance to be involved in 


the creation of policies and in the management of the economy, 
they will do so. 


On Czechoslovakia’s new directions. We should abandon ex- 
cessive economic centralization. The economy is simply not ef- 
ficient enough. In recent years, the rates of development have 
shrunk, as has growth in national income. We are lagging be- 
hind in applying new ideas in science and technology. Our 
economy and its heavy-engineering industries require too 
many raw materials, too much energy, too much fuel. We have 
to change that profile. Another acute problem concerns eco- 
logical damage caused by heavy industry. We support integra- 
tion among socialist countries, and are looking for industrial 
cooperation and joint ventures with West European countries. 


On specific targets for reform. [We are] expanding the rights 
and responsibilities of state enterprises and making them ac- 
countable, self-financing and self-managing. Workers will be 
electing their management from among competing candidates 
and will help decide development strategies and the distribu- 
tion of profits. They will have the right to recall managers 
found to be unsuited to their tasks. Workers will think of them- 
selves as real co-owners and co-managers of their enterprises; 
thus they will be interested in results. Some workers will have 
to be retrained or relocated. They will have to adapt, and no- 
body likes to do that. People want to be comfortable. It is not 
exactly pleasant when you've been sitting somewhere in a chair 
for 20 years and you are supposed to go somewhere else and 
start anew. Reform will affect the laggards, those who do not 
like to work, the parasites. 


On the use of economic incentives. We proceed from the prin- 
ciple that each should live according to the results of his or her 
work. People are housed, they are clothed, they are fed. No- 
body is planning to take that away. But an increase in the stan- 
dard of living must be tied to growth in productivity. 


On the dangers of reform. There is always a risk when big 
changes are under way. Our party has some special experience 
that dates back to 1968. The goals then were good, but the re- 
sults were bad. We must retain control over developments, 
raise questions and issues in good time, address them clearly, 
and carry out what we promise. 
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nored. Shortly after the invasion, 
Husak—assisted by JakeS’—began 
a process of “normalization” in 
which the most ardent reformers 
were dispatched not to prison but 
to menial jobs as building custodi- 
ans or construction workers. Dis- 
sent was repressed, not through 
Stalinist-style terror but by more 
subtle means: the threatened loss 
of a job, for instance 

Today Czechoslovakia re- 
mains scarred by the trauma. In 
late afternoon, on the winding cob- 
blestoned streets of the capital’s 
Old Town, office employees head- 
ed home avoid eye contact with the ubiq- 
uitous green-uniformed police. The na- 
tional mood is perhaps best symbolized by 
the mass exodus of 1950s-style Skoda cars 
from cities and towns every Friday: urban 
Czechoslovaks are on their way to the 
small family dachas that provide a refuge 
for all those who have withdrawn to their 








Hungary: shoppers browsing in Budapest's Central Market 


gardens and their private lives. Says a 19- 
year-old construction worker from Brno: 
“We don’t look forward to much, and we 
don’t trust anyone.” 

Only a generation ago Czechoslova- 
kia was an industrial powerhouse, its po- 
litical and economic strength based on a 
democratic tradition forged in the years 













: between the world wars. This heri- 
tage made the country peculiarly 
receptive to the Dubéek reforms of 
; 1968. Dubéek, now 66, is living in 
» retirement in Bratislava after | 
spending several years of internal | 
exile as a forestry official. In an in- 
terview late last year with the Ital- | 
ian Communist Party daily 
L’Unita, he expressed his “un- 
equivocal” support for Gorba- 
chev’s policies 

If JakeS is to break the mold of 
the past 20 years, he will have to 
begin by dismantling a rigidly cen- 
tralized economy—as he says he 
intends to. A Czechoslovak economist es- 
timates that at least 30% of the country’s 
smokestack industries should be shut and 
more than | million laborers put out of 
work, at least temporarily, with simulta- 
neous heavy investment in modern 
technologies. 

Politically, the Czechoslovak mood 











On political dissent. We have a dissident movement, Charter 
77, that comprises a few hundred people, a thousand perhaps. 
They are blowing facts out of proportion and in this way are at- 
tempting to destabilize the country. Also, some church leaders 
have become active. Churches are quite legal and free, but 
there are people who would like to use them for political pur- 
poses when demonstrations, rallies or meetings are being orga- 
nized that have nothing to do with any religious services. The 
point is to create, artificially, religious problems, and in this 
way try to destabilize the society. 


On political pluralism. Our society is a society of pluralism of 
interests, but we must not permit the creation of an organized 
force that would be against socialism. Of course, various opin- 
ions exist within the party, but once a resolution is adopted, ev- 




















Emphatic, even passionate: the party leader in Prague 
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erybody must work in terms of that resolution. Members can- 
not publicly speak against it; they can, but then they can no 
longer remain in the party. 


On wage incentives. We have in fact practiced too much egali- 
tarianism. Let me give you an example. The government has 
adopted a decision whereby a good design engineer, a really 
good one, can be paid up to 7,000 crowns a month. The average 
salary in the industry is about 3,200. A managing director of a 
corporation in Brno told me that he had asked his chief design 
engineer for proposals as to who among his staff should be paid 
7,000 crowns a month. The man refused to submit a list. The 
director decided to go ahead anyway and pay three of his engi- 
neers the higher rate. What happened? The three begged him 
to retract the raises because they were getting complaints from 
their colleagues. We must fight this. If you work more, you 
should get more. 


On Gorbachev's prospects. I have high regard for Mr. Gorba- 
chev. In terms of the size of the Soviet Union, the complexities of 
his task, he has undertaken a titanic effort. He has outlined the 
way, but it will be no mean task to accomplish the goal. The iner- 
tia of the society is tremendous. What is important is that he has 
managed to wake up the party. I think the prerequisites exist so 
that his objectives will be reached under his leadership. 


On the Prague Spring. It was bad. We did not have the situa- 
tion under control. Intentions were not carried out. The origi- 
nal direction was to improve the economy, to start reform, but, 
unfortunately, antisocialist tendencies were introduced. I 
wasn’t the person who put an end to it, but I opposed what was 
taking place in 1968. I think it would have been bad for the sit- 
uation in Europe had the process not been stopped. 


On the chances of Soviet tanks ever returning. | can hardly 
imagine it. There now exists sufficient experience, and, as in 
Poland, there are forces in place that can help themselves. 
Czechoslovakia was different, only one of two Warsaw Pact 
countries bordering on a NATO country. I do not think 
things would again develop this way. Had Czechoslovakia 
been capable of it, it would have been best [for the country] 
to settle its own problems in 1968. But it was not capable, 
given the disintegration of all of its military forces and the 
security services. 


On whether he enjoys his job. When the work is successful, yes. 
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has undergone an unmistakable change. 
For almost two decades, virtually the only 
important voice of dissent was the small 
but vocal 1,000-member human-rights 
group Charter 77. Then last summer the 
country’s 3.7 million-member Catholic 
flock began to take on the government 
over church-rights issues. In a 31-point 
petition circulated this year, more than 
450,000 Catholics called for the govern- 
ment to stay out of ecclesiastical matters. 
Elsewhere in the East bloc, the im- 
pulse for reform, and the struggle against 
it, are stirring a variety of responses. A re- 
gional survey: 


HUNGARY. The Budapest government of 
Janos Kadar, 75, the most reformist in the 
bloc, is pressing ahead with a round of 
jolting but innovative policy 
measures. Among them: a 
progressive income tax with 
a top rate of 60%, a value- 
added tax that will increase 
the price of many consumer 
goods by almost 17%, and a 
$1 billion reduction in subsi- 
dies to inefficient state in- 
dustries, a cut that will 
throw thousands out of 
work. The political changes 
already under way are al- 
most as remarkable as the 
economic reforms. The 
country, for example, is de- 
bating the very future of the 
Communist Party, with 
some officials advocating 
more democratization and 
others, at least privately, 
supporting tolerance for op- 
position parties, 


POLAND. If Hungarians 
want to see a real crisis, 
Poles say, they should come 
to Warsaw, where economic 
reform—officially begun af- 
ter martial law was rescind- 
ed in 1983—has brought 
nothing but hardship. Real 





union that reached its zenith just before 
the 1981 crackdown, permanently weak- 
ened the authority of the government. 
Another result is that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has regained its traditional 
role of mediator between the authorities 
and Poland’s 37 million citizens. Still an- 
other effect is that, partly because his po- 
litical options have been so curtailed, Par- 
ty Leader Wojciech Jaruzelski, 64, has 
emerged as the leading liberalizer—and 
probably Gorbachev's closest ideological 
ally—in the bloc. 


BULGARIA. As the only country in East- 
ern Europe with a population that is gen- 
uinely friendly toward Moscow, Bulgaria 
has made a vigorous show of following 
Gorbachev's path on reform. The perfor- 





East Germany: a jogger runs past a Communist memorial in East Berlin 





income and the standard of 
living, though somewhat 
higher than during the martial-law peri- 
od, remain below 1975 levels. Gasoline 
and meat are in short supply. Though Po- 
land has the world’s third largest coal re- 
serves on a per capita basis, it suffers from 
sporadic power cuts. 

Since 1986 Poland’s external debt has 
risen from $33.5 billion to more than $39 
billion, the largest in Eastern Europe. In- 
flation stands at 35%, another record for 
the region. Food prices have gone up this 
year by 40%, rents by 50%, and electricity 
and heating costs by 100%. Small wonder 
that 50,000 university graduates left the 
country last year, mainly for Western Eu- 
rope, the U.S. and Canada—a brain drain 
that Government Spokesman Jerzy Ur- 
ban says is destroying what remains of 
Poland’s long-term economic prospects. 

Though it failed to achieve its demo- 
cratic aims and has lost much of its 
strength, Solidarity, the banned labor 
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The blocs economic conservative is also a social liberal. 


mance has been almost too vigorous, lead- 
ing to some bureaucratic confusion over 
national priorities. Actually, under the 
stodgy rule of Party Leader Todor Zhiv- 
kov, 76, little has changed, except that 
more farmers are now selling their pota- 
toes and spring onions at outdoor markets 
as well as through state-run farms. 


RUMANIA. Nicolae Ceausescu, 69, whose 
cherubic smile belies a paranoid and meg- 
alomaniacal personality, has reduced the 
former breadbasket of the Balkans to the 
bloc’s poorest country. He is nothing if not 
stubborn, as Gorbachev surely learned 
during an official visit to Bucharest last 
May. Ceausescu maintained that Ruma- 
nia invented glasnost in 1979 and has 
nothing more to learn about the subject. 
He dismissed a demonstration by thou- 
sands of workers in the Transylvanian 


town of Brasov last November as the 








Kohan/East Berlin 


handiwork of corrupt, low-ranking man- 
agers. The economy is in ruins, the popu- 
lace kept in check by omnipresent securi- 
ty police. Though Ceausescu is an 
embarrassment to the Soviets, they know 
that Rumania will be an all too willing 
candidate for reform when he finally 
leaves the scene. 


EAST GERMANY. If Rumania has been 
the bloc country most reluctant to emu- 
late Gorbachev's political ideas, the East 
German regime of Erich Honecker, 75, 
has shown the most resistance to his eco- 
nomic notions. The reason: despite its 
continued reliance on central planning, 
East Germany has created the most suc- 
cessful economy in the bloc and sees little 
reason to tinker with it. Honecker thus re- 
fuses to raise artificially low 
consumer prices. 

In other respects, East 
Germany shows signs of de- 
: veloping a more permissive 

society. The Evangelical 
Church, whose membership 
includes more than 40% of 
the population, has become 
a haven for a burgeoning 
youth movement interested 
in human rights, peace and 
environmental issues. Ob- 
serves a West German dip- 
lomat: “The church provides 
a place where people can 
gather, but it cannot fully 
protect those who step out- 
side the law. It must walk a 
tightrope.” 


simHo 


What Gorbachev seems 
to want most from his East 
European allies is improved 
economic performance. 
Moscow is counting on the 
bloc to supply much of the 
high-quality equipment the 
Soviet Union needs for in- 
dustrial retooling. Gorba- 
chev’s praise for efforts to- 
ward that end is sometimes 
tempered by impatience. In 
Rumania last year, he 
warned that quality, not quantity, would 
be the yardstick of economic efficiency in 
intrabloc trade. At the heart of Gorba- 
chev’s policy toward his East European 
allies is a revised social contract: more au- 
tonomy in return for better economic 
performance. 

As Czechoslovaks remember their 
long-lost season of hope, the real question 
is to what degree bloc leaders and their 
Soviet backers are committed to following 
up their words with the necessary political 
and economic changes. “The government 
is in favor of reform,” says Hungarian 
Economist Marton Tardos of Budapest’s 
efforts, “but not if it has to give up power, 
and a real market economy would be a 
pluralistic one.” His conclusion: “In that 
sense, no East European country is ready 
for this yet.” —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Prague and John 
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BRITAIN “Yes, they will notice” 


TERRORISM 


Unscheduled 
Landings 


For five days, the passengers 
aboard Kuwait Airways Flight 
422 lurched from one crisis to 
another while managing to 
avoid death. But the run of 
luck ended last weekend in 
Larnaca, Cyprus, when sky- 
jackers carried out a promise 
to execute a hostage unless the 
plane was refueled. The under- 
pants-clad body of a young 
man thought to be a Kuwaiti 
security guard was flung to the 
tarmac with three bullet 
wounds in the head. After ne- 
gotiating with airport authori- 
ties and a Palestine Liberation 
Organization member, the 
gunmen released one of 53 Ar- 
abs still on the plane and con- 
tinued to press their demands. 

The trouble began when 
half-a-dozen Arabic-speaking 
gunmen commandeered the 
Bangkok—Kuwait City flight 
with 112 aboard and forced it 
to land at Mashhad, in north- 
ern Iran. They threatened to 
kill three passengers distantly 
related to Kuwait's ruling fam- 
ily unless that country freed 17 
terrorists imprisoned since 
1983 for bomb attacks on the 
French and US. embassies. 

As deadlines passed, the 
hijackers released 57 other 
hostages before the refueled 
jetliner headed west. Turned 
away by airports in Damascus 
and Beirut, the plane finally 
landed at Larnaca, where the 
violence began. 











World Notes 


Some Kind of 
Triumph 


Construction was proceeding 
on schedule at the Vickers 
shipyards in northern Eng- 
land when a quality-control 
inspector noticed a small 
problem: part of H.M.S. 7ri- 
umph, a $446 million nuclear- 
powered, Trafalgar-class sub- 
marine due to be launched 
next year, had been improp- 
erly welded. Not to put too 
fine a point on it, a 20-ft. by 
30-ft. chunk of the vessel's 
cylindrical hull had been at- 
tached upside down. 
Reactions varied. The local 
union leader blamed senior 
management and said the error 
would take $1.86 million to cor- 
rect. A company spokesman, 
calling that figure “ridiculous,” 
described the welding error as 
an “isolated incident.” The Lon- 
don Times reported that the hull 
sections carried signs telling 
which end was up, and speculat- 
ed that either they fell off or 
someone misread them. 


An Invitation 
With Strings 


After 29 years of exile in India, 
the Dalai Lama has been invit- 
ed by China to return to Tibet, 
provided he stops demanding 
independence for his Hima- 
layan homeland. The offer, 





EXILES The living Buddha still refuses to go home again 


conveyed by the Panchen 
Lama, Tibet’s second-ranking 
religious figure, marked the 
first time that Beijing has pub- 
licly invited the Dalai Lama, 
Tibet's living Buddha, to reside 
once more in Lhasa. 

The 14th God-King of Ti- 
bet, who spurned earlier offers 
from Beijing. remains unim- 
pressed. “The basic problem 
does not concern my own posi- 
tion but the fate of 6 million Ti- 
betans and their culture,” he re- 
sponded last week. Such 
obstinacy undoubtedly dis- 
pleases the Chinese govern- 
ment, which wants the Dalai 
Lama toreturnand calla halt to 
the political demonstrations 
that have sporadically rocked 
Tibet since last fall. 


SOVIET UNION 


Black, White, 
Red All Over 


When Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev introduced his pro- 
gram of perestroika (restructur- 
ing) in 1985, he did not bar the 
country’s 13,000 newspapers 
and magazines from joining the 
debate over the merits of re- 
form. But last week the Com- 
munist Party newspaper 
Pravda denounced criticism of 
perestroika, declaring thatitisa 
“patriotic duty” and turning its 
guns on a fellow publication. 
Pravda’s defense of Gorba- 
chev’s policy was spurred by a 
full-page article in Soverskaya 
Rossiya, the official newspaper 
of the Russian Republic, criti- 
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DIPLOMACY Eritrean victims 


cizing key Gorbachev reforms 
as “ideological mishmash.” 
Pravda, the country’s leading 
voice on party policy, fired 
back that the offending article | 
was a “manifesto for anti- 
perestroika forces.”’ Out- 
gunned, the editors of Sover- 
skaya Rossiya signaled defeat: 
they reprinted the Pravda edi- 
torial in the next day’s issue. 


War, Peace 
And Famine 


The war had dragged on for 
eleven years and resulted in 
thousands of deaths. Last week 
Ethiopia and Somalia agreed 
to stop fighting and seek a ne- 
gotiated settlement to their ter- 
ritorial dispute over the nearly 
50,000-sq.-mi. Ogaden region 
within Ethiopia. 

No sooner had that good 
news been announced than the 
Ethiopian government sent a 
chill through international hu- 
manitarian circles by ordering 
all foreign relief workers out of 
the war-torn region of Eritrea 
and Tigre. Ethiopian troops 
have suffered heavy losses to 
antigovernment rebels in the 
two drought-stricken prov- 
inces during the past six weeks. 
President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam, vowing to “liquidate 
terrorism,” evidently wanted 
the relief workers out of the 
way to allow stepped-up mili- 
tary action in a territory 
where some 4.5 million people 
face the prospect of famine. 
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Thomas Griffith 


Goodbye to All That 


i n more than 50 years of gathering and reporting the 
news—and for the past twelve years criticizing the press in 
the Newswatch column in TIME—I have been puzzled by 
one question: Why is it that journalism is so much better than 
it was, yet the public is more troubled by its performance 
than it used to be? 

When I began as a reporter in Seattle during the Depres- 
sion, most newspapers were run by opinionated press lords 
or local autocrats. They bent the news their way. One of the 
crankiest eccentrics among them was William Randolph 
Hearst, who hated Franklin D. Roosevelt so much that he 
decreed that in the news columns of his papers, as well as on 
the editorial pages, the New Deal should be referred to as the 
Raw Deal. His papers gloried in exposing pathetic sinners in 
“love nests,”” while Hearst himself lived in a California castle 
with his mistress, the movie actress Marion Davies. 

In those days, all who worked on newspapers were hired 
help, dismissible on whim. Still, as an editor on my paper 
liked to say, there were three low-paid occupations that at- 
tracted people because they liked the work: railroading, the 
circus and newspapering. Expertise was neither required nor 
wanted; the city editor on the Seattle Times, in sending me 


down to cover the police beat, said he wanted to “take the | 


college” out of me. It was 
widely believed that any 
correspondent who stayed 
abroad more than two 
years would take on world- 
ly airs and lose touch with 
the “Kansas City milk- 
man” back home, the read- 
er he was supposed to write 
for. Newspapering then 
was also very much a 
man’s job, though there 
were a few sob sisters 
around, the Barbara Wal- 
terses of their day, valued 
for mawkishly plumbing 
the emotions of people caught in trouble or scandal 

Looking back on those times, I miss the rowdy capri- 
ciousness of the old journalism but do not miss at all the old 
irresponsibility, 


a 


@ Press Lord Hearst 


Franklin Roosevelt found a way to reach the voters over 
the heads of the press lords leagued against him. In radio 
“fireside chats,” he spread confident messages of cheer and 
urgency to thousands of Depression living rooms. Ronald 
Reagan learned from that, but not from another Roosevelt- 
ian practice. Roosevelt would regularly call in White House 
reporters, a group small enough to gather around his Oval 
Office desk; he would discourse on events and banter agilely 
with the press, That give and take gave F.D.R. a better sense 
of the public mood than he could get from listening just to 
advisers eager to please him. Among later Presidents, only 
John Kennedy ever established so chummy a bond with the 
working press, which did not preclude sharp exchanges on 
both sides 

When an obviously fading Roosevelt ran for a fourth 
term in 1944, his Republican opponent was Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York. By then I was working for 
TIME, and spent 40 days accompanying Dewey on the last 
campaign train to crisscross the U.S. Sometimes Dewey 
would pose with General Hugh Drum, the beribboned com- 
mander of his National Guard, as they “studied battle re- 
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@ Roosevelt's first Oval Office meeting with reporters 


ports.” This was a feeble attempt to offset Roosevelt's glam- 
orous wartime appearances with brass and braid and 
Winston Churchill; it was also a forerunner of the more ef- 
fective “photo opportunities,” or sham realities, that Reagan 
and Mike Deaver later perfected. 

Had Roosevelt lived into the television age, with his pa- 
trician voice and strong handsome head, he would have 
been masterly on the small screen. But would television 
(could television) have honored, as newspapers and news- 
reels of the day all did, an agreement never to show Roose- 
velt’s leg braces or aides lifting him into place at a banquet 
table or onto a podium? 

Television changed not only the coverage of the news 
but the public’s view of news coverage. 


Perhaps newspapering has taken the college out of me, 
but journalism has been a continuing schooling that I got 
paid for. At TIME I got a forced, if patchy, education when 
more than 30 years ago I was put to editing sections about 
art, music and books (and in fact, over time, editing every 
section in the magazine). Pursuits begun as duty became 
pleasures as closer acquaintance sharpened my appreciation 
of art, architecture and music. Editing the magazine’s cover- 
. age of national affairs in 
fe the time of Senator Joe 
McCarthy rid me ofa lot 
of muzzy notions; so did 
working as a colleague 
of Whittaker Chambers, 
a difficult man. Whether 
in his earlier years as a 
Communist or in_ his 
TIME days as a militant 
anti-Communist, he had 
a polemicist’s disregard 
for facts that were awk- 
ward to his case. In the 
crucible of the cold war, 
I learned the kind of 
journalism I believe in: none of us is so neuter as to be with- 
out opinions, but our real job is to get the facts, and the bal- 
ance between facts, right. I do not believe in cooking the evi- 
dence in the service of higher truths. 

Nine years as TIME’s foreign editor (my favorite post), in 
the dramatic years of John Foster Dulles’ crusading, the 
Suez invasion and the Hungarian revolt, made me more cau- 
tious of the American impulse to put everything right. I 
liked Sir Harold Nicolson’s more modest definition of diplo- 
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macy, that for some of the 
world’s intractable problems, 
only adjustments, not solu- 
tions, are possible. 

Later, during four years as 
the editor of LIFE magazine, I 
learned the different effect of 
words and pictures. I conclud- 
ed that TIME was about mean- 
ing and LIFE about feeling, 
and that both were valid paths 
to take. That gave me a clue to 
television’s influence: I no 
longer scorn the way even so- 
phisticated voters, while they 
might sigh for a sober debate over the issues, get as much 
from a candidate’s demeanor as they do from his words, par- 
ticularly now that a politician’s convictions are carefully 
modulated to reflect the latest polls. 

By the time my next job came along, that of a media 
critic for this magazine, I was well aware that the public was 
more critical of my own craft than it used to be, even though 
reporters and editors are better qualified and a more earnest 
lot. Coverage of economics and medicine, which used to 
range from the superficial to the inept, has become the do- 
main of professional specialists. But the public demands bet- 
ter ethical behavior from everyone—businessmen, politi- 
cians, lawyers, doctors and especially the press. This 
demand may be a reflection, created 
by television, of the way news is 
covered. 

The public rarely sees the basic 
process: the monotonous hours cov- 
ering hearings, trials and school 
board meetings, the endless checking 
with knowledgeable sources. News- 
gathering as television shows it is a 
different world: packs of reporters 
and cameramen hounding some un- 
willing victim, crowded presidential 
press conferences dominated by tele- 
vision’s pushy showmen or by odd- 
balls who somehow got press creden- 
tials (journalism itself is not a 
profession; it requires no tests of ad- 
mission to practice it). One hears the 
network reporter standing outside 
the White House self-importantly repeating what the press 
secretary just told everyone inside. One sees the theatrical 
performances of those glibly bright questioners with en- 
croaching personalities, the George Wills and Ted Koppels, 
who bully their political guests on talk shows. 

Perhaps exhibitionist journalism is responsible for the 
widespread impression that the media have become too 
powerful and those in it too arrogant. (But television also 
produces many people who, like Robin MacNeil, Jim 
Lehrer, John Chancellor and Bill Moyers, are more interest- 
ed in delivering the message.) In my view television is in- 
deed powerful but the people 
in it less so. Pictures, yes. Im- 
ages captured on television by 
courageous cameramen in Viet 
Nam, South Africa, the Mid- 
die East or Selma, Ala., have 
influenced history. 

Those three articulate an- 
chormen who enter our living 
rooms—Dan, Tom and Pe- 
ter—are as highly paid as star 
pitchers and are celebrities 
fussed over in restaurants. But 
I have never thought of them 
as powerful men, powerful in 
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1 J.F.K. meets press 














® Reagan faces the cameras outside his California ranch 


the sense of controlling what the public gets to see or hear 
They are the attractive visual fronts of highly professional 
newsgathering organizations that make collective judgments 
that are formed into the words spoken by the anchormen. 
Nor are the networks themselves powerful in the sense that 
they dare, like the press lords of old, to render a partial, prej- 
udicial view of events: commercially they require a mass au- 
dience, not a divided one. 

A few years ago, when our politics was more heated and 
confrontational, paranoid right-wing critics detected bias in 
the way David Brinkley smirked or cocked an eyebrow. In 
fact, most journalists may have political sympathies but, 
prizing their independence more, do not have political loyal- 
ties. Their fault may be the opposite: seeing politicians and 
their handlers up close, they have no faith in any of them 
and are carriers, as well as recorders, of the prevailing 
disenchantment. 


The fact is that press lordism has vanished. The Chicago 
Tribune and Los Angeles Times, once conspicuous bastions 
of distorted news, have metamorphosed into trustworthy 
journals. The number of American cities that have monopo- 
ly newspapers belonging to 
some distant proprietorship 
would be more alarming if 
we didn’t have radio, televi- 
sion and magazines to sup- 
plement and counterbalance 
them. Still, newspaper chains 
like Gannett and Thomson 
are undesirably large (Gan- 
nett owns 90 dailies) and 
more interested in the bot- 
tom line than in pushing a 
point of view—or, alas, than 
in putting out good papers. 
Monopoly ownership has 
cast a pall of unadventure- 
some blandness over many 
papers. Even the columns 
they publish, ranging from 
Mary McGrory to Bill Buck- 
ley, are carefully balanced, as 
if conservatism and liberalism are not serious positions but 
simply merchandisable points on a spectrum. The only 
sharp spontaneity on such editorial pages comes from an ir- 
reverent new generation of political cartoonists. 

With polls, surveys and focus groups, with computerized 
massing of data, all of journalism nowadays seems bent on 
giving us exactly what we are presumed to want. This is a 
force harder to resist, or shake off, than the imperious preju- 
dices of the old press lords. The negative political commer- 
cial and the snippet sound bite on television news exist be- 
cause they work on large numbers of us who seem unwilling 
to sit still for more. This will change only if the public makes 
its dissatisfaction clear, as it may be in the process of doing 
in this strange election year. The country is currently in the 
midst of a vast mood change that has not yet found its new 
direction, thus confounding 
candidates and the press alike. 

As I now hang up my 
gloves and cease to be a press 
critic, I admit to a continuing 
impatience with the haste, 
shoddiness, cynicism and hype 
of too much of journalism. Im- 
patient because I still proudly 
believe it to be a satisfying 
craft in which to spend a life: 
witnessing and interpreting 
events, hoping to make sense 
of our times. Good night, 
David. 
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Health & Fitness 
Another Bad Break for Eggs 





“© ne hopes for so much 
from a chicken and is 


so dreadfully disillusioned,” 
wrote Sherwood Anderson 
in 1921, in a celebrated 
short story titled The Egg. 
Anderson's melancholy 
view is more apropos than 
ever. The poor egg, already 
condemned by heart spe- 
cialists for its high choles- 
terol content, was blamed 
in last week’s Journal of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion for yet another scourge: 
food poisoning. Illness due 
to the bacterium Sa/lmonel- 
la enteritidis—vomiting, 
stomach cramps, diarrhea, 
fever and headache—has 
increased sevenfold in the 
northeastern U.S. during 
the past decade, according to the Centers 
for Disease Control. And during a recent 
two-year period in the region, eggs caused 
77% of those cases traceable to a food 
source. The most severe symptoms tend to 
occur in infants and the elderly. Moreover, 
the problem seems to be spreading west 
and south. 

Most disturbing is that the Northeast 
outbreaks, affecting 2,119 people and kill- 
ing eleven of them, struck despite precau- 
tions taken specifically to keep the bacte- 
ria at bay. Because chickens frequently 
harbor salmonella in their intestines and 
contaminate eggshells with their drop- 
pings, cracked eggs cannot be sold to re- 
tail markets. To pass state and federal in- 
spections, intact ones must be washed 








Now they are blamed for rising rates of food poisoning 





The culprit: cooking it well—some would say overcooking—will kill salmonella 


Nonetheless, all the food-poisoning cases 
blamed on eggs were traced to the grade- 
A variety, which had been washed and in- 
spected for cracks. This finding has led re- 
searchers to suggest that the bacteria 
came from inside the eggs, not from the 
shells: the hens’ ovaries might have been 
infected, and transmitted salmonella to 
the egg yolks before the shells were 
formed. The theory has yet to be proved, 
however. Says Cathy McCharen of the 
Egg Nutrition Center in Washington: 
“They still haven't found the bacteria 
anywhere but on the shell.” 

For the moment, explaining just how 
the bacteria are transmitted is less impor- 
tant than informing people of the risks 
and how to reduce them. “There's no rea- 





the most excellent sources of nutrition,” 
says Dr. Dale Morse of the New York 
State health department. But, he stresses, 
eggs should be cooked, because heat de- 
stroys salmonella. Recipes that call for 
fresh raw eggs—eggnog, 
Caesar-salad dressing and 
mayonnaise—are out. (But 
packaged varieties of these 
foods are safe, because 
commercial producers use 
pasteurized eggs, which are 
not commonly available to 
consumers.) In addition, 
cracked eggs should be dis- 
carded and intact ones, 
cooked or raw, should nev- 
er be stored at room tem- 
perature. Cooking must be 
thorough, experts empha- 
size: people have fallen ill 
from undercooked dishes. 
Hollandaise sauce, often 
warmed at low heat, is a 
major culprit. 

Experiments with eggs 
that have been deliberately 
infected have shown that 
frying them sunny-side up, without flip- 
ping them over, does not kill all the bacte- 
ria; the eggs had to be fried three minutes 
on each side. Other recipes also need al- 
tering, probably to the cook’s despair: 
boiling requires seven minutes to ensure 
safety, poaching five, and omelets must be 
cooked until no liquid remains. Restaura- 
teurs may balk at such guidelines. Says 
John Benson, of Manhattan’s Mme. Ro- 
maine de Lyon, which offers 500 types 
of omelet: “I certainly can't make an om- 
elet well done or dry unless it’s at the 
customer's request.” But if salmonellosis 
is not brought under control, customers 
may make that request—or stop order- 
ing eggs. —By Denise Grady. 
Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atlanta and Janice C. 
Simpson/New York 
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with disinfectant before they are shipped. | son to stop eating eggs—they are one of 





Slim Fixings 


Even in this fitness-crazed 
era of dining “lite,” health 
experts say Americans are 
still overweight and consum- 
ing too much fat and choles- 
terol. Since most of the fat 
and all the cholesterol comes 
from meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, those foods have be- 
come the targets of nutrition- 
al reformers. Last week a 
report by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences called for the 
production of leaner live- 
stock as a step toward mak- 
ing Americans thinner and 
healthier. Meat should also 
be graded differently, the re- 


port said, because present 
policies “encourage over- 
fattening of beef and lamb.” 
Moreover, labeling must be 
improved to help consumers 
pick out the leanest products. 

Meat producers applaud 
the academy's recommenda- 
tions, for reasons not entirely 
altruistic. Beef consumption 
has declined 13% during the 
past decade, largely because 
of consumer worries about 
excess fat, cholesterol and 
calories and their links to 
heart disease and cancer. 
The industry has struggled to 
satisfy changing demands, 
lowering the percentage of 
fat in beef by about 10% dur- 
ing the same period. 








The easiest way to 
streamline cattle is also the 
most obvious: let the animals 
spend more time grazing or 
eating hay and less time 
penned up in feedlots being 
fattened on grain. More high- 
tech methods call for selec- 
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tively breeding lean animals, 
including dairy cows with less 
fat in their milk, and giving 
growth hormones that stimu- 
late the development of mus- 
cle rather than flab. 

But are consumers ready 
to accept what the academy 
recommends? Butchers and 
their meat-loving customers 
have always favored steaks 
and roasts rimmed and well 
marbled with fat, because fat 
makes meat juicy, tender and 
flavorful. The lean, wiry ani- 
mals that have become the 
modern ideal may yield lean, 
wiry cuts of meat that make 
even the most health-con- 
scious yearn for the roast beef 
and gravy of their youth —D.@ 
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For what you pay at a Hyatt, Sheraton or 
Marriott, you could be living The Suite Life: 


TIME FOR 
SOME SERIOUS 
ONWINDING 


JTM DAVIS 





Embassy Suites® hotels give 
you so much more that 
Fortune Magazine has named 
us #1 in service over all the 
competition. And when you 
try us yourself, you'll see why. 
For the price of a single room 
at a Sheraton, Marriott or 
Hyatt, we give you: 

A spacious two-room suite 
complete with luxurious 
living room with work area 
and a private bedroom. 

Wet bar with refrigerator. 
Two telephones and two TVs. 


Free cooked-to-order 
breakfast served every 
morning in our beautiful 
atrium. 


Free cocktails* for two hours 
every evening. 

And you get it all at over 80 
locations nationwide. 


EMBASSY 
Sane 


1-800-EMBASSY 


You don’t have to be a fat cat 
to enjoy The Suite Life“ 


Ask about our special 
weekend rates. 





+ Subject to state and local laws. 
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THE WAY 
IT CONTROLS THE AIR 


LETS IT MOVE LIKE 


THE WIND. 





———— 
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Few production sedans in the world move through the air with the ease of Mercury Sable. 


On the highway, it slips through the air so efficiently it uses less power, holding more power 


a 


in reserve. A reassuring thought in passing situations. Sable not only moves through the 


air with less effort, it moves over the ground with greater sureness. Its shape directs 
| the rushing wind to help the car keep its hold on the road. It actually uses the power of the 


wind to help give the driver better control. And the closer you approach highway speed, 


) 


the greater the shape's effect on the wind becomes. 








Meanwhile, Sable’s flush-mounted glass helps mini- 
mize wind noise—for a quieter ride. 


Sable’s inside is also 


thoughtfully shaped to help the driver. It's designed to put you in closer touch with the 


| 
i 


controls and instruments so your eyes stay in touch with the road. Even the switches are 
i alive Shape You Want lo Be In. shaped so you can operate them without looking. And the seats 
: 
1 


MERCURY are shaped to give you excellent support for increased comfort and 


reduced driving fatigue over long distances. Obviously, Sable’s shape—both 


) Of | inside and out-is dedicated to your control. And our dedication is to quality, as 


y 

f evidenced by our 6-year/60,000-mile powertrain warranty. Naturally, certain restrictions 
1 

: and a deductible apply. So ask to see this limited warranty at your dealer. For additional 
Sable information, call toll-free 1 800 822-9292. Buckle up-together we can save lives 














Introducing Canon's NP-3000 Custom Series. 
For Serious Customers. 


Now, choosing the right copier is as 
easy as making great copies. With Canon's 
new NP-3000 Custom Series. 

Four full-featured copiers with options 
that let you customize your Copying per- 
formance. And automatic features that let 
you perform even the most sophisticated 
copy functions. With a simple touch 

You can reduce or enlarge. From 64% 
all the way up to 200%. And, by adding 
the optional CD unit, you can access 
Canon's dual color copying capability 








Depending on the copier you 
choose, you'll find advanced features like 
automatic overlay and automatic two 
sided copying. Or, a versatile Image Editor 
that lets you create entirely new images 
right on the copier. Quickly and easily. 

What's more, you can opt for a 
recirculating document feeder for multiple 
two-sided copies, a sorter system, even a 
large capacity paper deck 

The choice is yours. Because when 
you choose Canon, you get a copier 


Canon US.A., Inc., Copier Products Division/One Canon Plaza, Lake Suc 


designed for your specific needs. With 
quality built right here in America, at our 
new manufacturing plant in Virginia 
Canon's NP-3000 Custom Series 
copiers. Serious performance for serious 
customers. 


Canon 


PLAIN PAPER COPIERS 
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Medicine 








Life After the Miracle 





! n medicine, the most heroic, 
groundbreaking feats rarely 
yield a perfect result. That 
maxim is apparently at work in 
the case of the Siamese twins 
who were separated last Sep- 
tember at the age of seven 
months in an unprecedented 
surgical marathon in Balti- 
more. It took 22 hours for a 70- 
member team at Johns Hop- 
kins Children’s Center to 
detach Patrick and Benjamin 
Binder of Ulm, West Germany, 
who were born joined at the 
back of the head and shared 
part of their cerebral blood sup- 
ply. During a crucial phase of 
the procedure, surgeons took 
the unusual step of placing the 
boys in suspended animation 

Last week the brothers flew 
home to uncertain futures. Both are lag- 
ging in development, and have suffered 
some brain damage, although the extent 
will not be clear for another year. While 
Benjamin is expected to begin crawling 
soon, Patrick remains weak, and will 
spend some time in a German hospital be- 
fore going to his parents’ home. Even so, 
Ben Carson, a pediatric neurosurgeon 
who helped lead the effort, is optimistic 
Says he: “I don’t see any reason why they 
should stop catching up.” 

Historically, doctors have never sepa- 
| rated twins joined in this fashion without 
causing severe brain damage or death. 
The Hopkins team tried to minimize the 





The Binder twins go home to separate but uncertain futures 





Homeward bound: Patrick, left, and Benjamin with their parents 


trauma by lowering the boys’ body tem- 
perature to 68° F during the critical hour 
it took to disentangle their brain tissue 
and blood vessels. After the surgery, phy- 
sicians treated the babies with steroids 
and a coma-inducing barbiturate to re- 
duce swelling in the brain and with anti- 
biotics to fend off infections 

Recuperation has not been easy. Pat- 
rick and Benjamin spent the first two 
months in intensive care and underwent a 
total of eleven more operations. Each has 
suffered seizures, which remain a threat 
Just a month ago, Patrick nearly choked 
to death. “Many, many times we had ma- 
jor concerns about their ability to survive 
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Milestones 





MARRIED. Eleanor Mondale, 28, daughter of 
former Vice President Walter Mondale 
and co-host for a Chicago radio rock 
show; and Chicago Bears Offensive Tack- 
| le Keith Van Horne, 30; both for the first 
| time; in Hudson, Wis 


VISITING RIGHTS EXTENDED. To Mary Beth 
Whitehead-Gould, 31, natural mother of 
Melissa Stern, 2, the celebrated Baby M., 
whom Whitehead-Gould bore to William 
Stern under a surrogacy contract. In a bit- 
| ter legal battle, she failed to recover the 
| child but did win brief, supervised visits 
A New Jersey Superior Court judge last 
week granted her far more extensive visit- 
ing rights, increasing next year to over- 
night stays and two weeks in the summer. 
The Sterns will not appeal the decision 


SENTENCED AND FINED. Lyn Nofziger, 63, 
President Reagan’s former political direc- 
tor; to 90 days in prison and $30,000; for 





illegally lobbying Administration officials 
on behalf of Wedtech Corp., a scandal- 
plagued New York City defense contrac- 
tor. Convicted nine weeks ago of violating 
the 1978 Ethics in Government Act, 
which restricts lobbying activities by for- 
mer Government officials, Nofziger dis- 
missed his offense as no worse than “run- 
ning a stop sign.” 


RETIREMENT PLANNED. By Edward P. Bo- 
land, 76, Democratic Congressman from 
Massachusetts and author of amend- 
ments barring U.S. Government aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras; after 36 years in 
the House; in Springfield, Mass. The Rea- 
gan Administration’s efforts to circum- 
vent the Boland amendments resulted in 
last year’s Iran-contra scandal. 


DIED. Milton Caniff, 81, consummate com- 
ic-strip artist whose robust panels of ad- 
venture captivated newspaper readers 











all of this,” says Mark Rogers, chief of pe- 
diatric intensive care. “Only in the last 
several months have we had any hope of 
them growing and developing.” Even | 
though the doctors and staff waived their 
fees, the twins’ medical costs | 
reached a staggering $800,000, 
most of which was absorbed by 
the hospital | 

For several months, it ap- 
peared that the boys’ sight might 
be greatly impaired. However, 
the infant nervous system is re- 
silient, and the twins’ central vi- 
sion has improved. Now they 
recognize familiar objects and 
can track their movements. Lit- 
tle is yet known about their men- 
tal faculties, but Patrick and 
Benjamin have shown some 
learning ability: the boys asso- 
ciate people in white coats with 
pain and sometimes cry at a doc- 
tor’s approach. Just being at 
home with their parents should 
stimulate their development, 
says Pediatric Psychologist Lee 
Salk of Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. “Cuddling, holding, reading 
and playing with these kids will help them 
more than anything,” he notes. Such activi- 
ties would have been nearly impossible had 
the boys not been separated 

Still, even million-dollar medicine of- 
fers no guarantees. It is not yet known if 
the twins will ever walk, talk or reason 
clearly. “We have no idea what their 
other functions will be like when they re- 
cover,” Rogers admits. Adds Carson 
“Everyone is anxious for predictions in 
territory where no one has gone before.” 
Only one thing is certain: there is a long 
road ahead -By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Ratael Alvarez/Baltimore 
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for more than five decades; of lung can- 
cer; in New York City. Caniffs syndicat- 
ed cartoon strip, Terry and the Pirates, of- | 
fered an exotic mix of sex, suspense and | 
espionage in a Far Eastern setting. In 
1947 Caniff created Steve Canyon, featur- 
ing a rock-jawed Air Force colonel who 
traveled the world on derring-do mis- 
sions. Once dubbed the “Rembrandt of | 
comic strips,” Caniff likened his tech- 
nique to the “every wrinkle must show” 
style of drawing. 


conservationist and author; in Santa Fe 
In 1950 Barker sent a singed and fright- 
ened bear cub rescued from a forest fire to 
Washington to represent the U.S. Forest 
Service. The cub, christened Smokey | 
Bear, became a living national symbol for 
fire prevention and a beloved denizen of | 
the National Zoological Park in Wash- 
ington before his death in 1976. 


| 
| 
DIED. Elliott Barker, 101, game warden, | 
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ineteen ninety-two. Quatre-vingt- 

douze. El horizonte 92. Zwei- 

undneunzig. In the languages of 

Western Europe, the number has 
become an incantation, a milestone year 
on the long road toward European eco- 
nomic union. French President Frangois 
Mitterrand points to 1992 as a stern chal- 
lenge that helped inspire him to an- 
nounce last month that he would seek a 
second term of office. His main rival on 
the right, Premier Jacques Chirac, points 
to his own youth and vigor (he is 55, Mit- 
terrand, 71) as the qualities France needs 
in a leader for the trials of 1992. More 
phlegmatically, West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl describes the year as an 
“extraordinary opportunity” to spur slow 
economic growth within the twelve-na- 
tion European Community. 

In its simplest terms, 1992 is a dead- 
line with important long-term implica- 
tions, not only for Western Europe but 
also for the U.S., Japan and other power- 
ful trading nations. At a 1985 summit 
meeting in Milan, E.C. leaders pledged to 
create a true single market of goods and 
services among their countries by the end 
of 1992. The original six members of the 
group, then known as the European Com- 
mon Market, had that very goal in mind, 
of course, when they signed the Commu- 
nity’s founding Treaty of Rome in 1957. 
But though all tariff barriers among the 
partners have been scaled down and the 
E.C. has grown larger, integration has a 
long way to go. 

Since 1957 a web of red tape, regula- 
tion and fiscal restriction has gradually 
spread to protect E.C. members nearly as 
effectively as import duties ever did, The 
number of national customs officials who 
check intra-Community commerce at 
border crossings today is greater than the 
number of bureaucrats at E.C. headquar- 
ters in Brussels who are charged with 
guiding the enterprise of economic in- 
tegration. Among the victims of thinly 
disguised protectionist curbs have been 
non-European firms, including U.S. com- 
panies, which have found themselves shut 
out of many lucrative markets. They are 
now feeling some hope, wisely tempered 
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——-Economy & Business 


Toward Real 
Community? 


Europe has four years to get it together 


by caution, that 1992 will bring the dis- 
solution of a thicket of strictures—and 
more business. Says a spokesman for 
Digital Equipment, based in Maynard, 
Mass.: “We believe that a unified market 
will attract capital and encourage entre- 
preneurial behavior. We look forward 
to benefiting from these commercial 
opportunities.” 

West European consumers have also 
been hurt by protectionism, paying higher 
prices than necessary for a more limited 
choice of products and services. In addi- 
tion, with competition crimped, the tech- 
nological competitiveness of E.C. members 
has suffered in such key sectors as com- 
puters, robotics and biotechnology. Last 
year the E.C. ran an estimated deficit in 
high-technology trade of between $10 bil- 
lion and $15 billion. Explains a senior E.C. 
Official: “It dawned on governments that 
they were preventing Europe from realiz- 
ing its full potential.” 

That potential is impressive, at least 
on paper: a fully integrated Community 
would contain 323 million consumers, 
compared with 244 million in the US. 
and 122 million in Japan. The combined 
gross domestic product of E.C. countries 
last year was $4.2 trillion, almost equal to 
that of the US. ($4.4 trillion) and consid- 
erably more than the combined total for 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Singapore ($2.7 trillion). A recent 
E.C. study predicts that the creation of a 
truly common market would boost the 
Community’s growth rate by 5% by the 
end of the 1990s and generate up to 1.8 
million jobs over five years. 

The promise of 1992 is already spur- 
ring a wave of mergers and takeovers in 
Western Europe, the start of a much 
needed restructuring. Italian Entrepre- 
neur Carlo de Benedetti gave the name 
Europe 1992 to the company he formed 
with other investors for his so far unsuc- 
cessful bid for Société Générale, Bel- 
gium’s huge holding company. West Ger- 
many’s Axel Springer Publishing, one of 
the Continent’s largest media conglomer- 
ates, is embroiled in what may become 
that country’s first hostile takeover at- 
tempt. The would-be conqueror: the 






Kirch Group, the West German film ac- 
quisition and distribution company. 
Elsewhere, the reaction to the 1992 
challenge varies from anticipation to leth- 
argy. For Italian industrial leaders, such as 
De Benedetti and Gianni Agnelli, chair- 
man of Fiat, the prospect of a competitive 
free-for-all holds few concerns. “The most 
active part of Italian industry is well along 
the road to 1992,” says De Benedetti. “We 
are held back, however, by a lack of simi- 
lar progress in the state administration.” 
Italian economists are specifically worried 
about handicaps in the impending com- 
petitive struggle such as a weak banking 
system and large government deficits. 
French businessmen follow their po- 
litical leaders in hailing the E.C.’s pro- 
posed reforms. According to a poll taken 
last year by the Employers Association, 
the country’s most powerful business lob- 
by, two out of three corporate leaders be- 
lieve 1992 represents a great opportunity 
for French business. Says Frangois Péri- 
got, president of the group: “A united Eu- 
rope is not a protected Europe but a mar- 
ket open to the world. I think French 
companies are well placed to take advan- 
tage of it.” Still, French self-interest oc- 
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casionally prevails. Two months ago, 
Finance Minister Edouard Balladur tem- 
porarily blocked a $150 million bid for 
Les Echos, France's leading financial dai- 
ly, by Pearson PLC, a British conglomer- 
ate in which U.S. Media Baron Rupert 
Murdoch holds a minority share. Balla- 
dur’s rationale: France’s national interest 
would be compromised if non-E.C. own- 
ers had a significant stake in one of its 
premier newspapers, even if E.C. mem- 
bers held majority control. 

In West Germany, where caution is 
frequently written in capital letters, busi- 
nessmen are showing only mild interest in 
an expanded market. According to a poll 
cited by Chancellor Kohl, only 27% of 
West German firms are adjusting corpo- 
rate planning to take account of the im- 
pending change; the figure contrasts with 
87% in France. Explains a West German 
diplomat: “The idea of Europe seems to 
have diminished somewhat in Germany. 
Many have lost heart because things have 
moved so slowly.” 

British businessmen also appear less 

than excited. A study published last 





















































month by the Ernst & Whinney account- 
ing firm found that only 38% of senior 
British corporate executives even knew 
about the proposals to knock down trade 
barriers by 1992. Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher's government has launched 
an information campaign aimed at stir- 
ring greater interest. 


pain and Portugal, E.C. members 

since January 1986, have their 

own qualms about 1992. Lisbon 

fears that the still insular Portu- 
guese economy could be swallowed up by 
expansion-minded Spanish firms; Portu- 
gal’s financial-service companies are 
thought to be particularly vulnerable be- 
cause of their lagging technology. But un- 
less both Spain and Portugal embrace 
greater competition, the longer-term dan- 
ger is that they and the E.C.’s other south- 
ern members will fall further behind the 
more affluent northern partners, 

Many US. businessmen take their 
cues about 1992 from Western Europe’s 
mixed views. Says James Murphy, the as- 
sistant U.S. trade representative for Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean: “We are 


keeping a wary eye.’ Under Community 
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rules for 1992, E.C.-based subsidiaries of 
USS. and other foreign multinationals will 
qualify, in theory anyway, as European 
Community companies. But several U.S. 
firms are worried that the talk of integra- 
tion is merely rhetoric to cover up dis- 
crimination that is specifically aimed at 
them. The nervousness is well grounded, 
suggests Alfred Kingon, the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Community. Says he: “When 
I speak to E.C. leaders I receive reassur- 
ances that the Community will not be- 
come Fortress Europe. But when I hear 
talk of ‘nurturing’ industries, I become 
concerned.” 

Several E.C. industries are already 
fighting for continued protection. Some 
West European auto manufacturers, fear- 
ful of a Japanese onslaught after 1992, are 
lobbying for tighter Community-wide 


} quotas on car imports. Last year Japan 


sold 1.2 million cars and trucks in E.C. 

countries, capturing nearly 10% of 
the market. E.C. auto lobbyists sup- 
port an import quota of | mil- 
lion Japanese vehicles. Says 
Raymond Levy, chairman of 
France's state-owned Renault: 


“If we import more, we're going to have to | 


close plants in Europe.” 

Other issues directly affect touchy 
questions of national sovereignty. Earlier 
this year the European Commission, the 
Community's executive body, caused 
widespread grumbling—particularly 
within the Thatcher government—by 
proposing to harmonize indirect taxes, in- 
cluding value-added and excise levies, 
among the members. For some of the 
partners, such a change would mean ma- 


jor budgetary dislocations. Beginning in 


1993, according to the Community’s inte- 
gration plan, member governments must 
open public procurement contracts to bid- 








ding from firms in other E.C. countries. If | 


they do, political leaders could be robbed 
of one important way to create jobs, chan- 
nel funds to depressed regions and other- 
wise dispense patronage. 

Amid the jockeying for assurances 
and advantages, the Community mem- 
bers will find it difficult to meet the 1992 
deadline. By the end of last year, for ex- 
ample, the E.C. had adopted only 69 of 
the more than 160 proposals for deregula- 
tion scheduled as part of the integration 
process. For all that, Ambassador Kingon 
is cautiously optimistic. When an E.C. 
summit meeting in Brussels last month 
agreed on a series of budgetary and agri- 
cultural reform measures, Kingon con- 
ceded that the “odds now favor the E.C. 
making it.” 

The most persuasive reason behind 
that judgment may be that the alternative 
is worse. Says a top E.C. official in Brussels: 
“Europeans are aware of the need to play a 
role on the world’s stage at a time when 
US. power and influence are waning.” 
This time the battered idea of a united Eu- 
rope may be recognized for what it is: of 
compelling supranational interest for the 
members of the E.C. —By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by John Kohan/Bonn and Christopher 
Redman/Paris, with other bureaus 
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Big Risks, Bigger Rewards 





akeover battles are rarely cuddly af- 

fairs, but the $1.7 billion bid by the 
British builder Beazer for Koppers, a Pitts- 
burgh-based construction-materials firm, 
has turned exceptionally nasty. Lending 
political clout to those opposing the buy- 
out is Pennsylvania's treasurer G. Davis 
Greene Jr., and the chief target of his ire 
is not Beazer but Manhattan's Shearson 
Lehman Hutton, the raider’s investment 
bank. Before a federal court, in a surprise 
move, put the battle on hold last week to 
assess some antitrust complications, 
Greene, in a letter to Shearson’s chairman 
Peter Cohen, accused the firm of “narrow 


self-interest and greed,” and suspended all 
state dealings with it. This could cost 
Shearson hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in fees. What had irritated Greene was the 
fact that Shearson, rather than adopt the 
normal role of impartial financial adviser 
to Beazer, had backed the unfriendly as- 
sault with a $500 million loan. Even worse, 
Shearson had agreed to acquire 46% of 
| Koppers for an additional $23 million if 
the takeover succeeded. Shearson’s expla- 
nation that it would sell its stake to Beazer 
after one year did not, in Greene’s view, 
ameliorate the offense 

Shearson’s gambit marked the first 
time that a Wall Street investment bank 
tried to acquire a piece of a company ina 
hostile buyout bid. But there is nothing 
new about one of those institutions help- 
ing to finance a takeover. The practice, 
known as merchant banking, is now be- 
coming one of Wall Street’s hottest and 
most lucrative ploys. Ray Minella, a 
managing director of the Merrill Lynch 
investment firm, calls it “putting your 
money where your mouth is.”’ Says for- 
mer Citicorp Chairman Walter Wriston: 
“This is how J.P. Morgan made his mon- 
ey when he invested in U.S. Steel.” 

But whereas Morgan put companies 
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Double the return of other kinds of business: First Boston's Mayer 


In takeovers, merchant bankers are adopting more direct roles 


together, today’s big hitters specialize in 
taking them apart. While Shearson led 
the way by jumping into the fray between 
Beazer and Koppers in Pittsburgh, First 
Boston, for example, for a $50 million fee, 
risked $1.1 billion of its own capital in a 
loan that helped Canada’s Robert Cam- 
peau win his $6.6 billion takeover battle 
for Cincinnati’s Federated Department 
Stores. First Boston stands to make a lot 
more on Federated’s breakup by helping 
Campeau sell $4.4 billion worth of the 
company’s assets. 

Specialized Wall Street firms like 
| Kohlberg Kravis Roberts have reaped 








enormous profits helping managements 
take their companies private in leveraged 
buyouts, or LBOs. Part of the reward is 
usually a stake in the affected company— 
| a prize that can mushroom in value as 
| companies resort to cost culling to pay 
back the debt from purchasing the stock 
In its biggest LBO to date, K.K.R. and its 
partners in the deal broke up the $6.2 bil- 
lion Beatrice food and consumer-goods 
conglomerate and, after selling portions 
| of the company to pay off debt, still have 
enough assets left for a stunning $2 billion 
profit. 

Before they discovered merchant 
banking, Wall Street's financial institu- 
tions were usually content with fees of a 
mere $10 million or $15 million for serv- 
ing as advisers in a takeover. Now, when 
they are direct participants in such deals, 
not only do their fees rise much higher but 
profits also start to balloon as stock posi- 
tions are added. In 1986 Wall Street's 
Morgan Stanley and partners took a 50% 
equity stake in the Container Corp. of 
America for $10 million when they 
helped Mobil spin off the subsidiary in a 
$1.2 billion deal. Morgan Stanley hopes to 
reap $600 million from the resale of this 
relatively modest investment. The round 








trip from initial investment to profit may 
take years, but the wait is usually worth it, 
At First Boston, says William Mayer, a 
managing director, the average annual re- 
turn on merchant-banking activities so 
far has been 40%, or “twice as much as we 
make on our base businesses.” 

Merchant banking began to take its 
present dimensions in 1985, when Merrill 
Lynch offered to put up a $1.2 billion loan 
to help Comcast in a takeover of Miami- 
based Storer Communications. As it turned 
out, Kohlberg Kravis Roberts ended up 
with the target company for $2.5 billion. In 
about half a dozen buyouts since then, in 
which Wall Street investment banks assist- 
ed managements with loans of close to $1 
billion, the banks also ended up with a part 
of the company. First Boston, for instance, 
paid $85 million for 40% of First Brands, 
the maker of Glad bags and Prestone based 
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tre from Pennsylvania's treasurer: Shearson Lehman's Cohen 


in Danbury, Conn., after its managers ac- 
quired the division two years ago from 
Union Carbide for $840 million. Morgan 
Stanley today owns 37% of Burlington In- 
dustries (1987 revenues: $3.2 billion), for 
which it paid $40 million after a hotly con- 
tested $3.3 billion takeover battle last 
spring. Merrill Lynch and sundry invest- 
ment partners agreed last April to take a | 
controlling 52% interest in Borg-Warner 
after a $4.7 billion buyout, and four days 
later snared 55% of the $2 billion Super- 
markets General, owner of the Pathmark 
chain 

Not everyone welcomes the new 
game, even when it only involves friendly 
takeovers. Robert Pirie, president of the 
Rothschild investment house, warns of 
“inherent conflicts of interest.” Put- 
ting up money for a short period, while 
saddling the acquired company with siz- 
able long-term debt, can cloud a banker’s 
judgment, he says. Declares Lazard Fréres 
Senior Partner Felix Rohatyn: “We 
have never made any takeover loan and 
never will.” In Rohatyn’s view, even the 
tiniest financial stake in a deal can de- 
stroy an adviser’s impartiality. But on 
Wall Street these days, that is a minority 
view — By Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Write-Off—or Tax Shelter 





| pee writers in the US. 
are a less than wealthy lot, 
with median annual incomes of 
$7,900. Even so, the Treasury 
Department has long claimed 
that writers are subsidized by the 
US. tax code, which for decades 
permitted them to use a special 
method to deduct the costs of 
writing and researching books. 
Rather than depreciating ex- 
penses like office rent, stationery 
and travel over the life of their 
product, as most businessmen 
must do, writers were allowed to 
deduct the outlays in the same 
years in which those expenses 
occurred. 

Not anymore. As April 15 
loomed, free-lance writers, pho- 
tographers, artists and other cre- 
ative self-employed individuals were 
kicking up a major fuss over the 1986 
Tax Reform Act. Among other things, 
the new tax law demands that they capi- 
talize expenses over the income-produc- 
ing life of their often elusive products. 
Writers, for example, are expected to al- 
locate each phone call, rent check or sec- 
retarial fee among various creative proj- 
ects. Only if the project produces income 
in a given year may they deduct a per- 
centage of the expenses based on an esti- 
mate of how much income the work will 
generate, and for how long. The Joint 
Committee on Taxation estimates that 
the change will produce revenues of $39 


Sinatra Biographer Kelley 


Artists try to erase part of the new tax law 
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Veteran Playwright Miller 


sumed dead. For someone who may shoot 
up to 80,000 images yearly, the book- 
keeping promises to be a horror. Predicts 
award-winning Photographer Jay Maisel: 
“Noncompliance is going to be 
rampant.” Some photographers 
may simply throw negatives 
away rather than involve every 
frame in such elaborate 
accounting. 

Playwrights Miller and Stone, 
Author Robert Massie (Nicholas 
and Alexandra) and other suc- 
cessful artists have been lobbying 
Congress for an exemption for 
their fellow craftsmen. Miller 
cites his play A View from the 
Bridge in defense of a rule change. 
A by-product of early 1950s re- 
search for a screenplay that was 
never produced, it has appeared 
on stages around the world for 
more than 30 years. Predict- 
ing the play’s income potential, 


SOLDIA SYMOHL 





million for Treasury over three years. 

Representatives of the country’s 61,000 
| free-lance writers are protesting that the 
| change is unjust and unduly complex. “We 
| feel like dolphins caught up in tuna nets,” 

complains Dramatist Peter Stone (/776). 
| Playwright Arthur Miller (Death of a 
Salesman, Timebends), Biographer Kitty 
Kelley (His Way: The Unauthorized Biog- 
raphy of Frank Sinatra) and others have 
added their voices in agreement. 

Some 20,000 photographers are equal- 
ly apoplectic. Reason: expenses for film, 
processing and travel on projects they un- 
dertake will not be deductible until the 
pictures are sold or the project is pre- 


How to capitalize expenses over the life of elusive products? 


Miller recently told New York 
Democratic Congressman Thom- 
as Downey, is “literally impossible.” Au- 
thor Richard Rhodes, Pulitzer prizewinner 
for The Making of the Atomic Bomb, ar- 
gues that under the new rules he could not 
have written the opus. 

The artists have gained some sympa- 
thy on Capitol Hill for their cause. Demo- 
cratic Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan of 
New York, himself the author of 14 books, 
calls the IRS position “intolerable.” But 
Congress will not take up the issue before 
this year’s tax deadline. Many free-lancers 
have been filing for exemptions from the 
new rules, optimistic that help will be on 
the way—eventually. ——By Anne Constable/ 
Washington 








Crude Drama 


Exxon vs. widows and orphans 





he plot sounds like something an ar- 

dent enemy of Big Oil might concoct: 
a petroleum giant tries to squeeze money 
out of the Salvation Army, a struggling 
black college and an assortment of wid- 
ows and orphans, along with such firms as 
Texaco and Phillips Petroleum. In a real- 
life drama under way in Texas, Exxon 
(1987 revenues: $76.4 billion) is suing to 
do just that. The Manhattan-based titan 
has gone after some 2,300 individuals and 
companies to win back $638 million in 
royalties and interest that it paid out start- 
ing in the 1970s. 

Central to the suit, which has been in 
the courts since last November, is the is- 
sue of whether royalty holders should be 
held responsible for a mistake made by 
Exxon. In 1940 the company, then called 
Standard Oil, began pumping crude in the 
Texas town of Hawkins (pop. 1,302), 
about 100 miles east of Dallas. It was a lu- 
crative deal for owners of land and miner- 
al rights: in return for drilling in a 10,000- 
acre area, Exxon paid to them one-eighth 
of revenues derived from the petroleum 





affirmed a Department of Energy ruling 
that Exxon had been overcharging cus- 
tomers for Hawkins crude between 1975 
and 1981. A Government-imposed fine of 
$895.5 million later grew to $2.1 billion. 
Exxon decided that its Hawkins roy- 
alty holders had also benefited by receiv- 


Drilling at Jarvis Christian College 





The president frets over ‘financial disaster.” 








produced. Then, in 1983, a federal court | 
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ing larger monthly checks, and should 
help pay the fine. The company’s estimate 
of their share: $638 million. Since Exxon 
filed its suit, 1,500 royalty holders report- 
edly have paid the company, some as little 
as 10% of what it sought from them. But 
for many of those still being dunned, the 
prospect of reimbursing Exxon spells 
hardship, possibly even bankruptcy. 
Typical is the case of Esther Ruth 
Langford, 62, the widow of a bus driver 
who died ten years ago. Langford, whose 
1987 income amounted to $6,012, is being 
sued to repay Exxon $37,000. Says she: 
“There’s no way in the world I could 
come up with that money.” Charles Ber- 
ry, the president of Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege in Hawkins, a school that has been 
told it owes $10 million, talks about an 
“invitation to financial disaster.” Among | 
those who enjoyed royalties through be- 
quests, the Salvation Army is being hit for | 
$100,000. Says Salvation Army Lieut. 
Colonel John Mikles: “We're not talking 
about bankruptcy, but we would suffer 
some diminishment of services.” Exxon 
executives realize that all this does little 
for the company’s image. They argue, 
though, that dropping the collection ef- 
forts would be unfair to those who have 
paid up. ge 
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OTHER CAR COMPANIES PUT 
INTO THEIR PASS 
AT SAAB, WE GO A STEP FURTHER. 


On the left: one of the Barber-Saab Pro Series drivers bringing home the bacon with his turbo- 
charged, 16-valve, twin-overhead cam, fuel-injected, two-liter, high-performance Saab engine. 


the very same engine. 

Why did we give such a refinedly appointed passenger car such a brutish engine? 

Well, for one thing, at Saab we’ve always thought of speed as an “active safety” feature. 

When you're getting on a parkway, for example, the faster you can accelerate, the safer you are. 
The Saab 9000 Turbo can get you from 0 to 60 in an astoundingly secure 7.6 seconds. 

“Passing” is another instance when you want to move as quickly and surely as possible. 


rty vet elegant Saab 9000 Series ranges from $23,337 for the 90005 to $28,141 for the 9000 Turbo. Mig ugg. retail prices not including taxes, beense, freyght, dealer charges or options 





add vel (chizetl le Kelcy 
ENGER CARS. 
WE PUT IN THE ACTUAL ENGINE. 


The Saab’s turbocharger allows you to do it with confidence. 

But safety isn’t the only reason why we at Saab feel a passenger car should have a spirited 
engine (though to some it’s reason enough). We also believe a car should be fun to drive. Correction: a joy 
to drive. 

We have a history of rallying production-line cars that dates back to Saab’s birth in 1949. More- 
over, many of our engineers used to drive in rallies. And they continue to drive on our 
test tracks. 

So, you see, at Saab, building cars isn’t something we do just for a boa Val =} 
living. It’s more of a way of life. The most intelligent cars ever built 


Prices subject to change Copyright 1988 by Saab-Scania of America, Ir 


























| A Saucy Fight for a Slice of the Pie 


| The pizza chains battle to be cheapest—and swiftest 
J ohn Smith's airliner sat at the gate for 
two hours at Pittsburgh International 
Airport, and he was famished. What to 
do? The Larkspur, Calif., lawyer walked 
into the terminal building, picked up a 
telephone and called a local Domino’s 
Pizza outlet. Sure enough, 18 minutes lat- 
er, a delivery boy, clad in red and blue, 
arrived at Gate 36 carrying a giant pizza 
with everything on it. Said Smith: “When 
I walked onto the plane with the pizza, 
everyone cheered.” 

It takes hustle like the delivery boy’s 
to get ahead these days in the pizza busi- 
ness, where competition is as red hot as a 
pie straight from the oven. The pizza seg- 
ment of the fast-food industry, overshad- 
owed in the past by the marketing battles 
among the hamburger chains, has sprung 
to life with speedy-delivery contests, price 
wars and new-product campaigns. “It’s 
an all-out conflagration,” says Charles 
Henderson, vice president of marketing 
for Godfather’s Pizza, the fifth largest 

| US. chain (586 outlets). “This will make 
| burger wars look like a neighborhood 


HENRY HILLIARD 


come more popular, the chains have 
seemingly sprinkled their outlets on every 
street corner: Pizza Hut, the largest, has 
more than 5,400 outlets in the U.S. and 
6,200 worldwide. Even McDonald’s has 
test-marketed a pie, McPizza. With so 
much competition, “it’s not enough any- 
more just to have the best pizza in 
town,” says Paula Werne, editor of 
the trade publication Pizza Today. 
Aside from taste, the most im- 
portant weapon of the great pizza 
war is home delivery. While 
mom-and-pop parlors have long 
offered this service, the upstart 
Domino's Pizza of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., upped the ante. Promis- 
ing a $3 discount on the price of 
any pie that takes longer than 
30 minutes to arrive, Domino’s, 
now the second largest chain, 
has grown to 4,375 outlets. At 
least one Domino's operator 
even delivers by boat. Art 
Hurteau, 29, owner of an out- 
let on Missouri’s Lake of the 
Ozarks, maintains a fleet of 
ten speedboats to get pies to 
vacationers. Starting this week, Hurteau’s 
employees will be cruising the lake, tak- 
ing orders from boaters and transmitting 
them to headquarters by radio. Pizza Hut, 
which in the past offered only table ser- 
vice and pies to go, now includes home 
delivery at 1,000 of its outlets. Keeping 






























claims that it delivers its pies in contain- 
ers made from space-suit material, 
which provides extra insulation 
Sometimes the battle goes to the 
cheapest instead of the swiftest. Little 
Caesars, a group based in Farmington 
Hills, Mich., has become the third 
largest chain (1,950 outlets) by offer- 
ing two pizzas for what one would 
cost ata rival’s restaurant. Wherever 
a Little Caesars pops up, competitors 
meet its prices. Industry experts 
contend that widespread discount- 
ing is tempting restaurants to 
skimp on toppings. “They are cut- 
ting ingredients. We have not done 
that, but I know this is going on,” 
says Jack Harris, a director of Pizza Inn, 
the Dallas-based chain of 719 restaurants. 
One aggressive new contender claims 
to offer the best of everything. Casino’s, a 
23-outlet Miami company, says its pizzas 
contain 50% more cheese than Domino’s 
pies do. Casino’s also beats its rival’s $3 
lateness discount by giving away any pizza 
that takes longer than 30 minutes to arrive 
The battle in Miami between the two 
chains is escalating. Not only do both offer 
discount coupons, but they also accept 
their rival’s chits and grant an additional 
$1 markdown. Whenever John Hattesen, 
manager of a wholesale fabric company, 
has a poker party, he orders a pizza from 
both chains and gives each deliveryman 


Eating out: family at Saugus, Mass., Pizza Hut 


skirmish.” Rather than fight it out, Pills- 
bury, the parent firm of Godfather’s, has 
decided to sell the chain. Herman Cain, 
president of Godfather’s, is leading a 
management takeover of the restaurants 
The stakes in the pie fight are high. 
Even as growth in fast-food sales (1987 
US. total: $56 billion) is slowing, pizza 
purchases are booming. Americans will 
spend an estimated $15 billion on pizza 
this year, more than twice what they 
spent just five years ago. As pizza has be- 





the product hot counts too: Pizza Hut | 














the other company’s coupon. “So far, there 
haven't been any fights,” he says 

Round Table Pizza, a San Francisco- 
based firm, has tried to stay above the dis- 
counting fray by hewing to quality. With 
550 outlets, mostly in the West, Round 
Table offers superior ingredients—and 
plenty of them. Its mozzarella, for in- 
stance, is made of whole milk instead of 
skim milk. Unlike some chains, which 
make their dough two or three times a 
week, Round Table rolls out its fresh 
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Ordering in: Manhattan Beach, Calif., delivery 


crust twice a day. Says Ron Mehrens, 
who owns six Round Table outlets in 
Southern California: “You can’t fool the 
customer with the level of quality. I know 
when I pick up my kids at birthday par- 
ties and see boxes from Little Caesars, the 
parents got it because it was cheap.” 

The pizza wars have squeezed some of 
the older firms and some of the mom-and- 
pop places as well. Shakey’s Pizza (377 
units), which started in 1954 as the first 
chain of its kind, is trying to diversify by 
offering a broader menu that includes ta- 
cos and pasta. Casa Luna, a family-owned 
pizzeria in Chicago, thrives by offering 
videocassette rentals on the premises. 
Even if the movie a customer wants is not 
available, says Co-Owner Bob Proskin, 
“they still order the pizza.” 





EE. searching for an advantage, the 
pizza chains have put their laborato- 
ries to work on new products, Pizza Hut is 
pushing the limits of prefabrication with 
Personal Pan Pizzas, which are assembled 
in advance to be popped into the oven for 
customers. Godfather’s offers a stuffed piz- 
za with the toppings placed between two 
crusts. Opinions differ as to the next big 
seller. Declares Michael [litch, founder of 
Little Caesars: “The main emphasis will | 
be on the dough, a very light and very 
crunchy crust.” Godfather’s Henderson, 
though, thinks prompt delivery is still the 
main battlefront. Which ever chain wins 
the war, the tastiest prospects are the 
consumer's. —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
D. Blake Hallanan/San Francisco and Maureen | 
O'Donnell/Chicago | 
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Business Notes 








Unplugged 
Computers 


After New York Stock Ex- 
change officials sorted through 
the rubble of the Oct. 19 crash, 
they placed much of the blame 
for the market’s boom-and- 
bust cycle on computerized 
program trading. To help avert 
such wild swings, the exchange 
last February imposed curbs 
on computerized trading that 
take effect when the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrial 
stocks rises or falls more than 
50 points in a single day 

Last week the new rules got 
their first test, and everyone in- 
volved declared it a success. At 
about 3:20 p.m. on Wednesday, 
some 40 minutes before the 
close, the Dow had risen 50 
points since the 9:30 a.m. open- 
ing bell, and the exchange 
asked member firms to stop 
computerized trading. Even 
without that assist, the Dow 
gained an additional 14 points 
for the day, closing at 2061.67 
“A textbook operation,” said 
an exchange official. (The Big 
Board took another step last 
week to bolster investor confi- 
dence, by raising the level of 
capital that specialist firms, 
which buy and sell stocks when 
there are no other buyers and 
sellers, must put up to play in 
the market.) Wednesday’s rise 
sparked a three-day advance 
that saw the Dow end the week 
at 2090.19—up 102.13 points 
over the week—the highest 
level since the crash. That still 











ADVERTISING Lord sets up shop 





PAYOUTS Watching the Pennzoil boodle pour in 


left the index 632 points below 
its 1987 peak. In Tokyo, how- 
ever, the stock exchange’s Nik- 
kei index hit the 26,769.22 
mark, smashing the record lev- 
el of 26,646.43 set before the 
crash. 


PAYOUTS 
Bzzztx 4 = 
$3 Billion 


The problem facing Pennzoil 
Chairman J. Hugh Liedtke 
was one that any corporate 
chief might relish: how to 
spend $3 billion the Houston 
oil company wrested from 
Texaco in the bitter four-year 
legal fight that ended in an 
out-of-court settlement in De- 
cember. Last week that money 
materialized in four electronic 
data transmissions from New 
York’s Manufacturers Hano- 
ver Trust. The multiple trans- 
action was necessary because 
the U.S. transfer system can- 
not handle payments exceed- 
ing $999,999,999.99 

Should Liedtke diversify or 
go shopping for new oil and gas 
reserves? Reward stockholders 
or retire some of the compa- 
ny’s $1.4 billion in long-term 
debt? While Liedtke ponders, 
the boodle will be invested in 
commercial paper and Gov- 
ernment securities paying 
$700,000 a day in interest. 
Liedtke will step down as chief 
executive in two weeks, but in- 
tends to retain the chairman- 
ship of the company he formed 
25 years ago 
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REAL ESTATE Appricey sliver of Toronto 


ADVERTISING 
Reining In 
The Raiders 


In advertising, an industry 
maxim goes, each agency’s as- 
sets leave the building every 
night. So when six officers 
making up nearly the entire 


| senior management of Lord, 





Geller, Federico, Einstein 
(1987 billings: about $250 mil- 
lion) bolted last month to form 
their own firm, the agency’s 
parent company worried about 
the equivalent of bankruptcy 
The biggest concern for the 
London-based WPP Group 
was that the sextet—led by for- 
mer Lord, Geller Chairman 
Richard Lord and ex-Presi- 
dent Arthur Einstein—might 
raid their former home for em- 
ployees and such blue-chip cli- 
ents as IBM. After the new 
firm wooed away a number of 
Lord, Geller employees and 
several medium-size accounts, 
WPP went to court 

Last week both WPP and 
the émigré executives claimed 
victory in a decision by a New 
York Supreme Court judge. 
Justice Herman Cahn tempo- 
rarily barred Lord and Ein- 
stein from “soliciting, directly 
or indirectly,” any of Lord, 
Geller’s accounts or employ- 
ees. Lawyers for Lord, Geller 
hailed the order as a repudia- 
tion of the new agency. But at- 
torneys for Lord and Einstein 
claimed that the decision bars 
only the two executives, not 
their colleagues, from raiding. 


thing for everyone,” comment- 
ed David Versfelt, counsel to 
the 750-member American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Another court battle 
is expected 


REAL ESTATE 
Boomtown 
In the North 


Houses and apartments of- 
fered for sale in the morning 
are snapped up by noon, at 
prices worthy of Manhattan or 
London’s West End. Investors 
flock into town from Hong 
Kong, South Africa, Britain 
and West Germany, leaving 
with pockets full of deeds. Last 
month three boarded-up cen- 
tury-old houses that even the 
broker admitted were “dumps” 
fetched $1 million apiece from 
a Hong Kong group. Suddenly 
Canada’s major metropolis, 
Toronto (pop. 3 million), is on 
its way to becoming the hottest 
real estate market in North 
America. 

Why Toronto? One attrac- 
tion is the Canadian dollar, 
now worth about US.$.80, 
making property appealing to 
outsiders. Other pluses: Cana- 
da’s stability and Toronto's 
rapid growth—nearly 1,000 
new residents every week 
and attractive ambience. The 
odor of profit also carries. Says 
Developer Terry Martel 
“Where else can you put 
$40,000 down on a $160,000 
investment and sell it two 





“The decision provides some- | years later for $250,000?” 
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4x4s. Side By Side. 


Jeep Ford Chevy 
(@ lan) cae Bronco II S-10 Blazer 


Room for five YES fe) Te) 


Choice of two 

shift-on-the-fly re 

4-wheel drive YES No No 
systems 


Most powerful 
optional engine 
4.0 litre 

177 horsepower 


More cargo space 
with rear seat 
up or down 


More payload 
capacity 


Winner 
“4x4 of the Year” 
1988 


Winner 
“4x4 of the Year” 
Twice 


Highest 
Resale 
Value* 
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“Jeep Cherokee Is The Best. 


Now save up to *1800°"“with Jeep Cherokee 2-Door 
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And Ist Got Even Bete. 





Super Option Discount Packages and Factory Cash Back. 


Why settle for an ordinary 4x4 when you can 
afford an American legend 

Add up Jeep Cherokee’s advantages, and it’s easy 
to see why it's been named 4-Wheel & Off-Road 
magazine's “4x4 of the Year” Twice. 

Now add the options you want with Super 
Option Discount Pack: ages, and you can add up big 
savings too. $200 to $1300 including everything 


*Hig idual value for compar 


from air conditioning to a 4.0 litre engine that’s the 
most powerful in Cherokee’s class Buy now and 
add on an additional $500 in Factory Cash Back 


ne For further it te call toll-free 
ata -JEEP- EAGLE. 
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COVER STORIES 


All Fired 


Up over 
Smoking 


New laws and attitudes spark a war 
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Sirio Maccioni, owner of Man- 
hattan’s elegant Le Cirque, is 
in a state. A suave restaurateur 
who prides himself on his abili- 
ty to solve any crisis with 
aplomb, Maccioni caters to 
high-profile customers who think nothing 
of dropping $100 for lunch. For him, no 
whim is too outrageous to be cosseted, no 
ego too blatant to be stroked. But last 
week Maccioni faced an uproar that rat- 
tled even his finesse. Some of his most 
faithful customers were annoyed. His res- 
ervation book was a jumble. Phone callers 
adopted a threatening tone. The problem: | 
New York City’s new Clean Indoor Air 
Act had come to Le Cirque, and for the 
restaurant's denizens, as for millions of 
other New Yorkers, life would never be 
the same again 

The new law requires that half the ta- 
bles in restaurants with more than 50 
seats be reserved for nonsmokers. Ma- 
ccioni was already agonizing over the 
nightmares that lay ahead. “One of my 
regular customers comes in and says, 
‘Why can’t I have my table? I have had 
that table for 15 years.’ I reply that he and 
his guests are smokers and their table is 
now in the nonsmoking section.” Or 
worse: “I give Donald Trump his table in 
the nonsmoking section, and one of his 
guests lights up. Those at the next table 
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jump up and say, ‘If you don’t make him 
stop, I'll call the police.’ ” 

The new legislation also restricts 
smoking in stores, theaters, hospitals, of- 
fices, museums, banks and virtually all 
other enclosed public places. It is a pitiless 
law, leaving many smokers few havens 
except for parking lots and the airless pri- 
vacy of their own apartment. No sooner 
had it taken effect than reports began cir- 
culating of two commuters pummeling a 
recalcitrant smoker at a train station, of a 
business executive trying self-hypnosis to 
make it through the day at work, of mass 
defiance at the city’s smoke-filled Off- 
track Betting offices. Yet, predicts New 
York Mayor Ed Koch, the city will 
scarcely have to enforce the ban; New 
Yorkers will take care of that themselves 
“This is going to be one of the best self- 
enforced laws in the country,” says Koch, 
who has not smoked since 1952. “There is 
no one more enraged than a nonsmoker 
forced to take in secondhand smoke.” 
Unfortunately, that rage inevitably clash- 
es with the rage of the smoker determined 
to enjoy firsthand smoke. All in all, the 
law promises to play further havoc in a 
city not known for the civility of its com- 
munal life. 

New York thus becomes the latest 
battlefield in a war that has been raging in 
the U.S. for some time. All across the 














country, in large towns and small, in the 
skies, the offices, the courts, in every cran- 
ny of common space, Americans are 
fighting over where, when and whether a 
smoker may smoke. Even in their homes, 
where new laws do not apply, new atti- 
tudes do: children threaten to withhold 
good-night kisses from smoky parents, 
spouses are exiled to the garage. Fumes 
Ray Cahoon, 53, a computer specialist in 
Woodlawn, Md.: “It’s gotten to the point 
where the smoker has no rights at all.” 


ome 26% of American adults now 

smoke, down from 38% thirty 

years ago. But if smokers are be- 

coming a minority, they are an in- 
creasingly belligerent one. Even those 
who would like very much to quit want to 
do so in their own sweet time—not under 
a legal gun. They are sick of having glass- 
es of water dumped on their ashtrays or 
ashtrays dumped on their beds. “The 
antismoking movement has to do with 
power lust,” argues Paul Corkery, a New 
York free-lance journalist partial to ci- 
gars. “It is a movement that brings out the 
worst in the worst sort of people.” 

The worst sort of people in this case 
includes the U.S. Surgeon General, Con- 
gress, hundreds of municipalities, most of 
the nation’s corporations and millions of 
newly militant nonsmokers who have 
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joined in a campaign to clear the air. For- 
ty-two states have passed laws restricting 
smoking in public places. Maine has re- 
moved cigarette-vending machines from 
sites where teenagers might have easy ac- 
cess. Utah forbids cigarette ads on bill- 
boards, while California has banned 
smoking on trains, buses and planes trav- 
eling within the state. 

The ney rules are sparking explosive 
confrontations on all fronts. The most 
combustible atmosphere of all is the 
workplace, where smokers and non- 
smokers have grated on each other for 
years. Signs on office walls that used to 
smile THANK YOU FOR NOT SMOKING 
now growl IF YOU SMOKE, DON’T EXHALE. 
As more and more firms impose tough 
regulations, millions of smokers are being 
forced to choose among quitting, hiding, 
and moving their desk to the rest room. 
More than half of America’s companies 
have now restricted smoking at work. 
Some ban it altogether; others, such as 
Turner Broadcasting in Atlanta and 
Northern Life Insurance in Seattle, sim- 
ply refuse to hire smokers. Most require 
that common areas—open office space, 
hallways, lounges, conference rooms and 
rest rooms—be smoke free. 

Employees in the ceiling-products di- 
vision of Chicago’s USG Interiors have 
been told they may not smoke at home ei- 
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ther. Such broad restraints strike some as 
intrusive: “If you want to regulate my life 
for 24 hours,” observes Chicago Labor 
Lawyer Marvin Gittler, “pay me for the 
24 hours or get the hell out of my life.” 

Some smokers must go to extremes to 
indulge their habit while keeping their 
job. At Methodist Hospital in suburban 
Minneapolis, a worker stepped out onto a 
second-floor balcony to smoke, despite 
the frigid temperature. When the door ac- 
cidentally locked behind her, she jumped 
to the ground, broke a foot in two places 
and fractured a wrist. On that very day, 
the first of a smoking ban, the employees’ 
union had filed a grievance against the 
hospital for not providing a smoking 
lounge for workers. 


n many companies, the battle lines are 

drawn between the factory floor and 

the executive suite. Though workers 

in open areas must abide by the new 
rules, anyone with an office door to shut 
may puff away to his heart’s content— 
though, ironically, relatively few high- 
ranking professionals do so. According to 
Donald Garner, an expert in liability law 
at Southern Illinois University, only 25% 
of white-collar workers smoke, compared 
with 50% of blue-collar workers. “This, in 
a sense, has put over on the nonsmokers’ 
side an enormous reservoir of talent and 
social prestige that was not there 25 years 
ago,” he says. “Now that the chairman 











and the CEO aren't smokers, they've be- 
come instigators of the nonsmoking 
workplace.” 

Company officials responsible for en- 
forcing the restrictions do not relish the 
task. “Nobody thanks you for putting in a 
smoking ban,” says John Bowyer, a per- 
sonnel director in Charleston, W. Va. 
When Bowyer learned that smokers at his 
company were sneaking off into nearby 
offices, “I went over with a fire extin- 
guisher and dropped a rather strong 
hint.” If all else fails, employers may be 
forced to take stronger measures. Judy 
Caron, a social worker at the state welfare 
department office in Attleboro, Mass., 
was dismissed in February for insubordi- 
nation after a five-year battle over her 
smoking, during which her legal fees were 
paid by the Tobacco Institute, an industry 
group. “I never smoked with clients,” she 
insists, “and I could no longer enjoy a cig- 
arette at my desk.” She resented having to 
give up her private office and smoke in 
the company kitchen when the depart- 
ment ran out of space. Now at home in 
Easton, Mass., she has hired new lawyers 
to fight for reinstatement. 

In many cases, of course, the response 
has been much less rancorous. Some 
workers welcome the added incentive to 
quit smoking and feel that employers are 
taking a reasoned and sympathetic ap- 
proach to their plight. Many companies 
pay all or part of the costs of cessation 


























programs, hypnosis therapy, special class- 
es and self-help kits. Most of them have 
discovered that they have a lot to gain 
from helping employees kick the habit. 
“They will be healthier, their attendance 
will be better, and this will keep medical 
costs down,” says Arthur Hilsinger, own- 
er of a 100-worker optical-accessories 
company in Plainville, Mass. 

Even while getting to and from work, 
smokers increasingly find no relief. On 
the Golden Gate ferries, which carry 
thousands of commuters across San Fran- 
cisco Bay each rush hour, passengers who 
used to be allowed to smoke on one side of 
the bar area now duck outside to the 
windswept decks when ferry personnel 
look the other way. 

That option, however, is not available 
to nervous flyers who need to smoke to 
calm their nerves. Beginning next week, a 
federal ban will prohibit smoking on 
scheduled flights lasting two hours or less. 
At the same time, Northwest Airlines will 
become the first major U.S. carrier to 
keep its NO SMOKING signs permanently 
lighted on all domestic flights of whatever 
duration. A survey of hundreds of its fre- 
quent flyers showed that 90% prefer a no- 
smoking seat. Passengers argue that after 
being aboard an airliner for a few hours 
everyone in effect is seated in the smoking 
section; even passengers seated far for- 
ward sometimes complain of headaches 
and watery eyes and blame the limited air 
circulation in airline cabins. 

Having long been segregated on 
scheduled flights, smokers are indignant 
about the outright ban. “I think it’s dis- 
criminatory,” says John Collins, a Los 
Angeles telecommunications contractor 
and frequent flyer. “First they put all us 
smokers way in the back of the plane. We 
took that O.K. But now they tell us that 
we can’t smoke at all. The whole thing 
has been aggravating as hell, especially 
when I can remember when you used to 
get on a plane and the stewardesses were 
handing out five-packs of cigarettes.” 

As for the countless other public bat- 
tlegrounds—store lines clogged with puff- 
ing shoppers, taxicabs, hotel lobbies, hos- 
pitals and sports arenas—the friction 
level depends largely on how vigorously 
and graciously people go about policing 
their fellow citizens. Employers, after all, 
have far more leverage over their work- 
ers, and airlines over their passengers, 
than citizens do over one another. Who is 
really going to enforce the regulations, 
apart from those who have always been 
willing to pipe up and demand that a 
smoker crush out a cigarette? “Usually it’s 
older women who are more aggressive,” 
jokes South Dakota State Representative 
Gust Kundert, 74, who smokes a pack a 
day. “They get a little sarcastic with me. 
They figure I can’t pop them one.” 

On the other hand, officials in some of 
the hundreds of cities that have passed 
antismoking ordinances of various de- 
scriptions have been surprised at the 
calmness of the citizen response. “I antici- 
pated more argumentative confrontations 
among people in lines at banks and super- 
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market check-out counters.” says City 
Manager Robert Healy of Cambridge, 
Mass., where smoking restrictions went 
into effect a year ago, “but so far we have 
had very little quarreling.” And this with- 
out an official show of force. “We don’t 
have police cruisers going around with 
water pistols trying to shoot out people’s 
cigarettes.” 


ul in other cities where nerves are 

still raw, the worst may be yet to 

come. As last week’s events at Le 

Cirque proved, no turf is touchier 
than a restaurant table. Some people can 
no more dine out without smoking than 
eat without chewing, and for them any 
restaurant restrictions are excruciating. 
Most laws call for separate smoking and 
nonsmoking sections in all restaurants, 
though not in bars. “I’m constantly 
changing seats to enjoy a cigarette after 
dinner,” says Graphic Designer Toni Ca- 
rabillo of Los Angeles, whose friends in- 
sist that she remain downwind. “It’s hell 
to be a smoker these days, because we all 
have to be so sensitive to nonsmokers.” 
Nothing is more embarrassing to Journal- 
ist Corkery than “when someone in my 
party walks over and tells other people to 
stop smoking or spends most of the dinner 
conversation fussing about whether to go 
and badger smokers to stop.” 

Last spring, when Beverly Hills at- 
tempted to outlaw all restaurant smoking, 
some irate owners reported a 30% drop in 
business. The city council finally agreed 
that if restaurants installed special venti- 
lation, they could set aside a smoking sec- 
tion. Yet some owners in other cities de- 
clare they would prefer an outright ban to 
arbitrating disputes among patrons. 
“Then I wouldn't have to be an enforcer,” 
says Ray Cronauer, manager of Joe Allen 
and Orso in New York’s theater district. 
Cronauer would not think of calling the 
police if someone lighted up in the wrong 
section: “Can you imagine them coming 
in here and handcuffing a smoker and 
then taking him out past the heroin ad- 
dicts shooting up in the street?” 

Enforcement may actually be a bit 
more effective within the privacy of peo- 
ple’s homes, where so many ingenious 
weapons are available to ruthless anti- 
smokers. Inspired by the change of mood 
all around them, many Americans who 
once refrained from pressing loved ones to 
quit have laid down some laws of their 
own. Rosemarie Gran, a museum recep- 
tionist in Seattle, has banished her hus- 
band John to the back patio for his morn- 
ing coffee and cigarette. When he comes 
back inside, the burly, 6-ft. shipyard fore- 
man washes his hands, runs a Baby Wipe 
across his mustache and only then gives 
Rosemarie a good-morning kiss. 

Gran admits he would rather smoke 
at the dining-room table, but he knows 
the law: the patio is the only designated 
smoking area in his household. “It's really 
tough, and it irks me sometimes,” he says. 
“But I've realized that as a smoker, I'm 


low on the totem pole right now. So I'm 
the one doing the accommodating.” 
































Children of smokers often make the 
most relentless adversaries. Packs of ciga- 
rettes disappear mysteriously, and candy 
ones appear in their place. “My kids have 
been on my case for years,” says Lawyer 
Paul Migdal of Marina del Rey, Calif. 
When his daughters were six and four 
years old, they presented him with a shad- 
ow box: scattered among the compart- 
ments were a cigarette, a skull and cross- 
bones, and a little Superman figure with 
the caption “You're a super dad if you 
don’t smoke.” It still took Migdal more 
than a decade to quit, with his daugh- 
ters—by then living away from home— 
cheering him on through daily cards and 
long-distance telephone calls. “I quit be- 
cause I was tired of being an outsider, of 
being in this new minority group,” Migdal 
says. “But the reason I know I won’t start 
again is that I'd be afraid to have to tell 
my kids that I had another cigarette.” 

Among friends and lovers too, the 
peer pressure to quit smoking is heating 
up. Sharon Gary, 29, a nurse from Marina 
del Rey, finds the men she dates less toler- 
ant than before. “If I go out to dinner with 
someone, I always ask if its O.K. to 
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smoke, and I've learned to expect that the 
answer will be no.” Companions on a sail- 
ing trip threatened to throw her cigarettes 
overboard. “Eventually you've been in- 
sulted so much that you just stop caring 
about being polite,” she says. “People 
make you feel like you've got some filthy 
habit.” 

That attitude certainly reigns in some 
precincts of the singles scene, particularly 
those frequented by sweet-breathed, 
clear-eyed yuppies who jog at dawn to 
keep their lungs pink. “When I go to bars 
with a group of girls, we sneak out to the 
parking lot to have a cigarette because we 
don’t want guys to see us smoking,” says 
Cynthia Ferguson, 26, a newspaper-ad- 
vertising executive from Pasadena, Calif. 
“It’s got to the point that whether some- 
one will go out with you can depend on 
whether or not you smoke.’ Some have 
even made willpower a precondition for 
matrimony. Laurie Panek, a former pro- 
bation officer who lives in Atlanta, fell in 
love with an adamant nonsmoker. “He 
told me the day I quit would be the day 
we would be together,” she says. “He 
didn’t want to see me ruin my health. I 
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| was more or less humiliated into it.” 
High school and junior high students 
are the most susceptible of all to the lure 
of cigarettes, which seem to them an em- 
blem of adulthood. Most smokers start 
before age 19, 60% by 14. But while more 
than a quarter of all high school seniors 
smoked a decade ago, the figure is now 
around 18% and falling. “The whole 
thing is turning around,” maintains 
Anne Keppler, 42, a secretary at Pioneer 
High School in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“When we were growing up, anyone who 
was anybody smoked. Now the non- 
smoking kids, who are the vast majority, 
look down on the kids who do. They're 
the outsiders. They're the burnouts.” 
Though the odds are running against 
them, embattled smokers retain some 
powerful allies. Tobacco companies con- 
tinue to fight back through well-funded 











Getting Burned by a Ban 


promotional campaigns, congressional 
lobbying and in the courts, where they 
have yet to lose a liability case. Civil liber- 
tarians are taking up the fight against 
antismoking laws, which they see as an 
infringement of personal freedom. As 
more and more people are forced to take 
sides, the rhetoric tends to become more 
divisive. “It won't just be smoker vs. non- 
smoker,” predicts Law Professor Garner. 
“If the tobacco industry is successful, it 
will be along class lines, white vs. black, 
majority vs. minority.” 

Some people who have managed to 
quit are standing by their former fellow 
puffers. Sharon Fischer, controller of a 
medical-journal publishing company in 





New York City, smoked three packs a 
day for 30 years until she gave it up two 
years ago. But she was stubborn about her 
rights then and is stubborn now. “When I 


smoked, I wouldn't put my cigarette out,” 
she says. “If I was in a restaurant where 
people would fake a cough if I lit up, I 
would blow the smoke at them.” Fischer 
has no patience with the antismokers. “I 
think people have the right to smoke. 
First, society hooked you—it was very ac- 
ceptable to smoke when I was eleven— 
and then society changed its mind.” 
There are those who argue, of course, 
that smoking around nonsmokers was al- 
ways rude. It was just not illegal. But in a 
sense, Fischer has a point. Even a few 
years ago, the present revolution in think- 
ing and manners would have been un- 
imaginable. America has always—al- 
ways—smoked. In 1492 Christopher 
Columbus discovered tobacco, among 
other things, when he became acquainted 
with the natives who “drank smoke.” 
Many Southern colonists grew rich when | 
—— 








consumer staples, including Oreo and Fig Newton cook- 
ies and Life Saver candies. 


Two top RJR executives were dispatched to Saatchi's 
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nother victim of the smoking wars retired from 

the field last week, this one suffering from an $84 
million wound. The problem began when Northwest Air- 
lines began to air TV ads announcing that smoking 
would soon be banned on all its domestic flights. During 
the commercial, the camera pans across passengers in a 
Northwest cabin, stopping to focus on a solitary smoker. 
When an announcer’s voice proclaims the smoking ban, 
the passengers en masse—except for the smoker—burst 
into applause. 

Edward Horrigan, the vice chairman of RJR Na- 
bisco, the tobacco and food giant, had a very different re- 
action as he watched the commercial. Considering his 
company’s heavy involvement in cigarette manufacturing 
(among its brands: Camel, Winston and Salem), Horrigan 
was annoyed by Northwest's tough stand against smok- 
ers. But he was enraged to learn that the spot had been 
created by Saatchi & Saatchi DFS Compton, the advertis- 
ing agency that handled many of RJR’s most familiar 


lower Manhattan headquarters to deliver some devastat- 
ing news: RJR was firing Saatchi outright, snatching 
away in one swoop $84 million in annual billings and 
abruptly ending an 18-year business relationship. The ac- 
tion dramatically demonstrated, if anyone had doubts, 
that tobacco companies still wield considerable clout in 
the public debate about smoking. RJR executives clearly 
regarded Saatchi’s Northwest ad as an affront to the 
firm’s basic—and most profitable—business. 

Nonetheless, RJR’s move shocked and outraged 
many in the advertising industry. Saatchi, after all, 
worked only for the Nabisco division and never created 
ads for any of RJR’s cigarettes. Says a senior executive at 
the agency: “I don’t think the punishment fits the crime.” 
He chooses to believe that RJR executives might have 
been placated if he had notified them that his agency was 
working on the Northwest account, but that is small con- 
solation: because of Saatchi & Saatchi’s loss of revenue, 
120 workers may be laid off. 
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Europe got hooked. It even helped fi- 
nance their freedom. “If you can’t send 
money,” George Washington told the 
home front, “send tobacco.” 

For two centuries, tobacco remained a 
staple of American life. Cigarettes’ image 
of sophistication curled through popular 
culture, especially the movies, which 
taught viewers that they could look like 
Lana Turner or Marlene Dietrich or 
Humphrey Bogart by lighting up. Edward 
R. Murrow interviewed guests through a 
cloud; tycoons fueled deals with cigars. 
Without smoking, it seemed, great detec- 
tives could not detect, writers could not 
write, lovers could not languish, heroes 
were deflated and vamps declawed. 

Consider how the image has changed. 
One of the last smoking TV heroes was Don 
Johnson's ice-cool cop, Sonny Crockett, on 
Miami Vice, and they—actor and charac- 
ter—have conspicuously quit. One of the 
latest movie sirens to light up was Glenn 
Close in Fatal Attraction: the cigarette 
seemed a beacon of her madness. “For a 
long time, we saw Bette Davis’ sitting at the 
bar smoking a cigarette as sexy,” observes 
Robert Rosner of the Smoking Policy Insti- 
tute in Seattle. “But then, as a society, we 
got close enough to smell her breath, and 
we realized it wasn’t sexy at all.” 


or society to have changed its mind 

so extensively, so quickly, marks 

the triumph of a crusade that actu- 

ally began generations ago. As long 
as there have been smokers, there have 
been those who would snuff out the habit. 
A cigar, said Editor Horace Greeley more 
than a century ago, is a “fire at one end 
and a fool at the other.” Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes passed along some 
memorable ammunition to 19th century 
schoolchildren: 


Tobacco is a filthy weed, 

That from the devil does proceed; 

It drains your purse, it burns your 
clothes, 

And makes a chimney of your 
nose. 


Concerns about health were always at 
the heart of the antismoking movement. 
Victorian women were warned that they 
would become sterile, grow a mustache or 
come down with tuberculosis if they dared 
to light up. Yet it was not until the Surgeon 
General's 1964 report linking cigarettes to 
cancer that health officials won their point. 
Warning labels appeared on packages af- 
ter 1965, ads were pulled from television 
and radio in 1971, and four years later, 
Minnesota passed the first comprehensive 
clean-indoor-air law. Smoking continued 
to taper off throughout the 1970s. Even 
then, however, people were content to live 
and let smoke: the public spirit of laissez- 
faire survived every attempt by health offi- 
cials to reclassify cigarettes as a hazard 
rather than a nuisance. 

All that changed with Surgeon Gener- 
al C. Everett Koop’s explosive report on 
the effects of passive, or involuntary, 
smoking, released in 1986. Koop’s review, 
which coincided with a study by the Na- 
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Confessions of a Nicotine Freak 


| he 26 years, I've been a slave to cigarettes. For at least ten, I've been trying to 
emancipate myself. Only nicotine freaks who have tried repeatedly to kick 
the habit and failed can fully appreciate how difficult it is to give it up. 

I started smoking at 15 in order to feel more grownup. It wasn’t long after my 
first drag on a cigarette—in a locked bathroom with the windows wide open so 
the telltale odor would dissipate—that the cough I developed suggested that 
smoking was a mistake. Nevertheless, I kept puffing away relentlessly until my 
smoke rings were picture perfect. A year later, motivated perhaps by the vivid 
illustrations of cancer-ravaged lungs in my father’s medical textbooks, I made 
my first effort to quit. It fizzled out under the pressure of high school final exams. 

Since then I've tried a multitude of techniques to wrestle the nicotine monkey 
from my back: cold turkey (five or six times), hypnosis (once) and tapering down 
(more times than you could count). Switching to brands with less tar and nicotine 
than the usual lung busters. Putting mayonnaise jars stuffed with butts on the 
desk, nightstand and bathroom shelf as nauseating reminders of what smoking 
was doing to my lungs, which after 
some 250,000 cigarettes must be as 
sooty as an unswept chimney flue. 
Chomping on golf ball-size wads of 
foul-tasting nicotine chewing gum. Tot- 
ting up what a two-pack-a-day habit 
costs over the course of a year: more 
than $1,000 up in smoke. 

Nothing has worked for more than 
three months. Not—in my case at 
least—because withdrawing from ciga- 
rettes causes excruciating physical ago- 
ny. Far from it: the mild jitteriness and 
irritability last only a few days. Nor 
have I been tempted to substitute insa- 
tiable eating for smoking. In my experi- 
ence, the biggest threat to the fledgling 
nonsmoker is the nicotine habit’s sub- 
tle, sneak-thief ability to reassert itself 
whenever one’s guard is down. Almost 
any of life’s little anxieties can trigger 
an irresistible urge to light up. More 
vexing still, many of life’s pleasures— 
sex, a cup of coffee, just getting up in the 
morning—can have the same effect. 

Overconfidence can undermine 
even a seemingly victorious campaign 
to abstain. Take, as a dismaying case 
study, the last time I quit. A hypnotist 
implanted a mantra in my subcon- 
scious, to be summoned up whenever I 
felt the urge: “Smoking is bad for me.” 
For this service, the hypnotist demand- 
ed $200, which seemed a wise invest- 
ment. It worked. Food tasted better. 
Morning bouts of coughing ceased. I 
felt great. So great that three months 
later, I decided to prove I was truly liberated by attempting to smoke just one 
without becoming hooked again. Before I knew it, I was back to two packs a day. 

Medical researchers have now substantiated what failed nonsmokers discov- 
ered long ago: smoking is a powerful addiction. Unable to free themselves, nico- 
tine addicts often seek to justify their cravenness with bombastic rationalizations 
that smoking is a matter of considered choice—and their constitutional rights. “I 
can quit whenever I want to, but I don’t want to right now,” the smoker tells him- 
self and the world. It just ain’t so. 

Perhaps New York City’s stringent new antismoking law, which went 
into effect last week, will finally accomplish what willpower, peer pressure 
and nagging by my children have failed to do. From now on, having a smoke 
means slinking off, like a junkie in search of a fix, to the designated smoking 
area, fittingly located in the men’s room. Even for a hardened nicotine freak 
like me, that is too much of a nuisance. Still, I'm not confident. As I write, a 
pack of cigarettes stares up from my desk, silently imploring me to light up 
just one more time. —By Jack E. White 
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tional Academy of Sciences, re- 
ported that pregnant women who 
smoke are more likely to miscar- 
ry, while children of smokers suf- 
fer more bronchitis, pneumonia 
and other respiratory illnesses. 
The NAS study found that non- 
smoking spouses of smokers face a 
25% greater risk of contracting 
lung cancer than do spouses of 
nonsmokers. “It pulled together 
all that we had known for dec- 
ades,” says Mark Pertschuk of 
Americans for Nonsmokers’ 
Rights, “and changed the ques- 
tion from Do we have enough evi- 
dence to take action? to Why 
aren't we doing more?” 

Koop's report galvanized 
antismokers, who until then had 
limited their weaponry to bur- 
lesque winces and conspicuous 
coughs. “After having had smoke 
blown in their faces for years 
when smokers ruled,’ says 
Rosner, “the asthmatics are final- 
ly having their day.” And not only 
asthmatics. Opera Singer Marjo- 
rie Kahn was married to a smoker 
and “hated it. I screamed all the 
time. I'm divorced from him 
now.” Kahn's attitude toward 
smokers remains unyielding. “If 
they want to kill themselves, they 
should do it in private and not pull 
down someone else with them.” 

Smokers know, of course, that 
it is not quite that simple. “You 
can’t blame people for not want- 
ing to breathe smoke,” says Kay 
Michael, a reporter for the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
“but I wish the antismokers would 
try to understand that there is a 
physical addiction here. They 
seem to think we smoke just to 
mess up their air or something.” Next 
month Surgeon General Koop will release 
a major report on nicotine that will detail 
the nature and seriousness of the physical 
addiction. Most experts now agree that 
cigarettes are every bit as addictive as 
drugs or alcohol. “Smoking a cigarette is 
like free-basing nicotine,” says Dr. Joseph 
Frawley, chief of staff at Schick Shadel 
Hospital in Santa Barbara, Calif. “And 
for some people, it is virtually impossible 
to quit.” 

The new findings help explain be- 
havior among smokers that would other- 
wise defy all reason. “If you tell cocaine 
users that if they don’t stop, their leg will 
be cut off, most will stop,” observes Dr. 
Jerome Jaffe, director of the Addiction 
Research Center at the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse. “After smokers have 
a lung operation, bypass surgery or a 
heart attack, about half continue smok- 
ing.” A. Burton Bradley, who runs a stop- 
smoking clinic in Atlanta, has seen his 
share of hard-core addicts. “You would 
be amazed at the people who have had 
their larynx removed,” he says, “and who 
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approach, there are households 
full of people drinking lots of wa- 
ter, gnawing licorice, knitting fe- 

ishly, gripping pencils, breath- 
. ing deeply, or gift-wrapping their 
cigarettes to make smoking as in- 
convenient as possible. Last week 
in New York City, calls to the 
American Lung Association from 
smokers asking about quitting 
techniques doubled. 

Many would-be quitters dis- 
cover that they cannot concen- 
trate without their cigarettes; oth- 
ers get depressed, gain weight, or 
acquire a new addiction—such as 
nicotine gum. “I know a guy who 
started chewing Nicorettes,” says 
Cartoonist Mell Lazarus, “and 
now he smokes and chews Nicor- 
ettes.”” Beatrice Burstein, a justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, 
was a three-pack-a-day smoker 
for 50 years. She quit three years 
ago, though now she is hooked on 
the gum. “I can’t sit on the bench 
and chew, so I chew in my cham- 
bers,” she says. “I'm ashamed of 
the habit, so I tell lawyers I must 
chew because I just quit smoking. 
IT even swim laps with a Nicorette 
in my mouth.” 

The incentive to quit is bound 
to grow over the next year. Signs 
that the antismoking momentum 
is building are everywhere. A bill 
is pending before Congress that 
would ban all print ads for tobac- 
co products, an ambitious propos- 
al in light of the fact that even in 
the absence of radio and television 
commercials, cigarettes are 
among the most heavily marketed 
consumer products. Senator John 
Chafee of Rhode Island proposes 
doubling the federal excise tax on 
a pack of cigarettes, to 32¢. New Jersey 
Senator Bill Bradley, a founder of Ath- 
letes Against Tobacco, wants to end ciga- 
rette companies’ eligibility to claim ad- 
verlising costs as a tax-deductible 
business expense. 

In time, as the laws and the public 
pressure become overpowering, some 
holdout smokers may finally find the will- 
power to lay down their packs for good. 
How many remains to be seen. “There is 
one school of thought that says we are 
now down to the hard-core smokers—the 
mild smokers have dropped off,” says 
Adele Paroni of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. “But there is another school of 
thought that says the percentage will just 
continue to decline to nearly zero.” In the 
meantime, the war goes on. And since 
even wars have rules, the best short-term 
hope is that sanctimonious nonsmokers 
will learn sympathy, and adamant smok- 
ers will learn courtesy, and an air of un- 
derstanding will ease the discomfort on 
both sides. —By Nancy R. Gibbs. 
Reported by Nancy Seufert/Los Angeles and 
Martha Smilgis/New York, with other bureaus 







put cigarettes in the tracheotomy hole in 
the hospital.” 

CNN Talk-Show Host Larry King, 54, 
smoked two packs a day from the age of 
18, In February 1987 he had what he calls 
his “lucky” heart attack. He smoked on 
the way to the hospital. But after three 
days in intensive care, he says, he made a 
pact. “I said to myself, ‘If you survive, you 
will never smoke again.’ He too is 
amazed at others who react differently. 
“When Martin Sheen visited me, he was 
smoking again after his heart attack, and 
I asked why. He said, ‘It is my friend it is 
always there and doesn’t pass judgment.’ I 
said, “Your friend is going to kill you.’ ” 





















ince nearly all smokers have tried 
and failed to give up their habit, 
they are well aware of the pain of 
withdrawal. Quitting is estimated 
to be a $100 million-a-year industry, and 
yet very few smokers succeed on the first 
try, or even the second or third. The re- 
lapse rate is comparable to that of heroin; 
most do not last even a year. All across the 
country, as deadlines for still more laws 
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Smoke Gets in Your Rights 








Early in this century a small 
group of reformers, concerned 
about the spread of tuberculo- 
sis, launched a campaign to 
4x prohibit public spitting. A na- 

tional spat ensued. “Spitting is 
a gentleman’s constitutional right,” de- 
clared Pennsylvania Governor Samuel 
Pennypacker in 1905. “To forbid it is an 
infringement of liberty.” The Constitu- 
tion has been found to shelter stranger 
things, but the appeal to liberty 
failed. Town after town, faced 
with a compelling community- 
health interest, imposed a ban 
on spitting 

Today when NO SMOKING 
signs go up, so again does the 
cry about rights, but usually to 
no greater avail. Governments 
and private employers have a 
remarkably free hand in the 
area. When they seek to con- 
trol public behavior not specif- 
ically protected by the Consti- 
tution, it is not even necessary 
for them to prove that the pre- 
sumed offense is harmful. It is 
enough for it to be annoying, as 
in the case of bans on loud ra- 
dios at some beaches. Courts 
have been especially likely to 
allow restrictions that are 
meant to remedy a_ public 
health concern. John Kirk- 
wood of the Chicago Lung As- 
sociation is probably correct 
when he says bluntly, “Your 
rights as a smoker end where 
my nose begins.” 

Just how deferential the 
courts are willing to be was 
made obvious last year when a 
federal appeals court rejected 
the argument that the Consti- 
tution protects smoking. An 
| Oklahoma City fire fighter 
trainee, Greg Grusendorf, lost his job for 
taking three puffs from a cigarette during 
a lunch break; department policy prohib- 
ited him from smoking off the job as well 
as on. The judges did not find that smok- 
ing was related to fundamental and inti- 
mate human functions protected by the 
| constitutional right to privacy—as con- 
traception is. And they concluded that the 
department's policy was intended to fur- 
ther a legitimate goal: the health of its em- 
ployees. Fire fighters must be in top con- 
dition. They also run the risk of lung- 
related diseases that smoking could 
aggravate. 

The notion that employers can dictate 
the behavior of employees like Grusen- 











In the battle over lighting up, the law is a weapon for both sides 


dorf outside work rankles civil libertar- 
ians. “It violates his right to engage in 
lawful activity off the job,” complains 
Barry Lynn, an American Civil Liberties 
Union attorney. But in making its ruling, 
the appeals court used a classic legal bal- 
ancing test, determining that the limit on 
individual liberty was justified by a ratio- 
nal purpose. With the rising evidence that 
“side stream” smoke is a health threat to 
nonsmokers, lawyers believe most on-the- 





job smoking bans will easily pass the bal- 
ancing test. And for private companies, 
restrictions are even simpler to impose: 
they are not subject to the constitutional 
constraints that apply to such public em- 
ployers as fire departments. 

On the whole, however, judges are 
equally unwilling to step in and order 
bans. Only a few nonsmoking workers 
have had success in court arguing that 
employers must provide smoke-free envi- 
ronments to comply with the legal re- 
quirement of a safe workplace. “The 
courts want employees and employers to 
resolve these issues themselves,” claims 
San Francisco Labor Lawyer John Fox, 
who has worked for the Tobacco Institute, 


an industry group. One lawsuit pending in 
the Washington State Supreme Court is 
trying a new tack. Nonsmoker Helen Mc- 
Carthy says she developed a chronic lung 
disease as a result of cigarette smoke in 
her office. Her lawyer is claiming that 
since she was refused worker’s compensa- 
tion benefits, she should be permitted to 
sue her employer, the state, for damages. 

When companies do forbid smoking, 
there is not much that smokers can do. 
Private companies enjoy broad 
power to set conditions forem- | 
ployment, as long as they do | 
not discriminate on the basis of 
race, religion, sex, age or 
handicap. The argument that 
nicotine addiction represents a 
protected handicap has been 
rejected in court so far. Union- 
ized workers, however, have 
the advantage of being able to 
require management to bar- 
gain about any new smoking 
rules before they can take 
effect. 

A few advocates of smok- 
ers’ rights are now promoting 
the idea that workplace bans 
might be opposed as a form of 
racial or sexual discrimination. 
Under federal law, workers 
sometimes have grounds for 
complaint when employers es- 
tablish rules that affect one 
race more than another. Be- 
cause surveys show that smok- 
ing is proportionally more 
prevalent among blacks than 
whites, it could be argued that 
smoking bans discriminate. 
Thus far, however, no minority | 
suits have been filed. | 

In another debate, whether | 
to ban tobacco ads, First 
Amendment free-speech rights 
are invoked. The Supreme 
Court has held advertising to be a form of 
commercial speech, which enjoys some | 
protection under the First Amendment. 
But since 1971, cigarette commercials 
have been forbidden on radio and TV. Be- | 
cause the airwaves are considered a limit- 
ed public resource, the Government has 
substantial authority there, even over free | 
expression. It has far less control over 
newspapers and magazines, and any at- 
tempt by Congress to ban cigarette ads 
from those would raise a tougher constitu- 
tional question. Even so, in 1986 the court 
suggested that advertising of harmful ac- 
tivities could be banned. | 

In the legal smoking wars, tobacco 
companies have fared better than their 
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customers. Though there are several com- 
ponents in cigarette smoke that the Gov- 
ernment deems toxic, the powerful tobac- 
co lobby has succeeded in exempting 
cigarette makers from federal require- 
ments under which other manufacturers 
must register those ingredients in their 
products or submit them to safety or puri- 
ty tests. Last week the high court also 
gave the industry some major monetary 
consolation. In by far the largest media li- 
bel judgment ever left standing, the Jus- 
tices refused to disturb a lower court’s 
$3 million award to Brown & Williamson, 
makers of Viceroy cigarettes. In 1981 
Walter Jacobson, an anchor- 
man and commentator at a 
CBS affiliate in Chicago, had 
accused the tobacco compa- 
ny on the air of directing its 
advertising toward children, 
a charge that it vehemently 
denies and that Jacobson and 
CBS could not adequately 
back up 

In recent years cigarette 
manufacturers have been 
fighting liability suits brought 
by smokers and their kin who 
claim that smoking caused 
illness for themselves or 
death for their loved ones 
The prospect of driving to- 
bacco companies into bank- 
ruptcy, like the asbestos firm 
Manville, is slight, given to- 
bacco’s huge resources. But 
antismoking activists hope 
that such suits might raise the 
price of cigarettes, chiefly to 
make them too expensive for 
teenagers. The campaign has 
been fierce—more than 300 
suits since 1954, with an ad- 
ditional 100 still pending. It 
has also been a flop. The in- 
dustry has won every one so 
far, never paying a cent in 
damages. “Juries don’t like it 
when someone chooses to do 
something risky and then 
comes into court and sues,” 
says Georgetown Law Pro- 
fessor Victor Schwartz, author of a text- 
book on liability 

Three separate federal appeals courts 
have held that the Government-required 
warning labels on cigarette packages pro- 
tect the companies from many liability 
claims. The tobacco industry bitterly op- 
posed the warnings when they were first put 
forward in the 1960s. Now the courts have 
ruled in effect that smokers have sufficient 
warning about the dangers of their habits 
and so have assumed the risks on their own 
The last two of those rulings, in 1987, sent 
some tobacco stocks up by about 5% 

One closely watched case currently be- 
ing tried in a federal district court in New 
Jersey could mark a turning point in tobac- 
co’s fortunes. Three cigarette makers—the 
Liggett Group, Philip Morris and Loril- 
lard—are being sued by Antonio Cipol- 





Living 

lone, whose wife Rose died of lung cancer 
in 1984 at the age of 57. Cipollone contends 
that his wife's illness was caused by four 
decades of chain smoking, which she began 
long before there were package warnings 
The companies deny that Rose Cipollone’s 
cancer was related to smoking and that, in 
any case, she was aware of the risks 

What makes the case different is that 
the plantiff is using as key evidence some 
300 confidential industry documents, in- 
cluding internal memos and private stud- 
ies, that were pried from the companies by 
court order. Fifty of them were recently 
made public by the Tobacco Products Li- 

















Congress about its knowledge of smoking 
hazards. The tobacco companies accuse 
the plaintiff of quoting from the papers se- 
lectively and out of context. Looked at in 
their entirety, insists Defense Attorney 
Charles Wall, “they just reveal that the 
companies were hard at work dealing 
with the issue.” 

The anticigarette warriors may wish 
to clear the smoke from every nook and 
cranny. But who will enforce the laws that 
forbid smoking in public places? For 
smoking bans to succeed, the consent of 
the governed is not just recommended; as 
Prohibition demonstrated, it is probably 
essential. In New York City 
about 70 health inspectors 
will be responsible for mak- 
ing sure 15,000 restaurants 
obey the new law—obviously 
an impossible task for smoke 
police alone, But City Health 
Commissioner Stephen Jo- 
seph says compliance will not 
depend on inspectors; self- 
restraint, peer pressure and 
citizen complaints will be the 
enforcers. That is true 
throughout the country. Law- 
makers can probably count 
on willing obedience from 
nonsmokers—70% of the 
population—and guilty 
quiescence by the 90% of all 
smokers who want to quit 

How much further will 
tobacco bashing go? There is 
little legal question that gov- 
ernment can prohibit smok- 
ing altogether, as it forbids il- 
licit drug use. But around the 
turn of the century a dozen 
states did ban cigarettes en- 
tirely. Enforcement was lax 
and public enthusiasm limit- 
ed. By 1927 all of them had 
repealed their laws. Mindful 
of the strong value Ameri- 
cans place on personal priva- 
cy, even antismoking activ- 
ists concede that another 


ac- 





ability Project. The tenacious antismoking 
group maintains that the papers show to- 
bacco companies have been aware for dec- 
ades of the link between smoking and can- 
cer and other illnesses. One detailed 1961 
report by Philip Morris discusses cancer- 
causing elements of cigarette smoke. Other 
documents suggest that a “safer” cigarette 
could have been developed, but a former 
Liggett & Myers chemist has testified that 
one such product was abandoned to avoid 
giving the impression that regular ciga- 
rettes were unsafe 


ven if Cipollone does not win his 
case, the new documents are likely 
to be major weapons in future tobac- 
co-liability suits. They have also prompt- 
ed a future House subcommittee investi- 
gation into whether the industry deceived 
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attempt to ban cigarettes 

completely would fail. “Any 
law can backfire if you go too far or too 
fast,” says John Banzhaf III of ASH, a 
nonsmokers’ rights organization. 

That can be especially true when 
those laws aim to curb human appetites, 
which have a way of asserting themselves 
despite all efforts to rein them in. Even 
when measures to constrain such appe- 
tites are successful, the law of unintended 
consequences may be the highest law of 
all. Consider the campaign against public 
spitting. It was the popularity of chewing 
tobacco that had encouraged that un- 
healthy habit. When the new regulations 
made chewing impractical, Americans 
looking for a nicotine jolt made a large- 
scale switch to a “safer” alternative 
cigarettes By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
Nancy Seufert/Los Angeles 
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rward 


in wagon value. 


with outstanding bumper to 
bumper warranty protection that 
covers the entire car for 3 full 
years or 36,000 miles. All you do 
is normal upkeept 

The new Colt station wagon, 
designed and built by Mitsubishi 
in Japan. 

Test drive one at your Chrysler- 
Plymouth or Dodge dealer today. - 

And see the station wagon that 
carries it all with the greatest 


of 35220 GHG. 


BF; Colt 


Buckle up for safety 


oe 


Colts are built by Mitsubishi Motors Corp. and sold exclusively at Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge Dealers. 
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Legacies That Came to the Four 
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In basketball's annual upset, Kansas wins the title 


n a sentimental mood, college basket- 

ball returned last week to Kansas City, 
the setting of its second, third and fourth 
championships, to stage the 50th. Pushing 
50 themselves, Oscar Robertson, Jerry 
West and Jerry Lucas reassembled among 
several generations of past participants, 
who so clearly described a family tree 
that a kind of note was struck 
and then played out. 

Appropriately, though unex- 
pectedly, the local favorite, Uni- 
| versity of Kansas, made the Final 
Four, accenting a particular 
| bloodline. James Naismith, the 
| sport’s Canadian inventor, who 
| ended up a venerable administra- 
| tor at Kansas, coached Phog Al- 
| len, who coached Dean Smith, 
who coached Larry Brown. This 
season, a fifth for Coach Brown, 
the Jayhawks lost four of their 
first five games in the Big Eight 
Conference alone and a thump- 
ing eleven in all. Coming to the 
last weekend of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association’s 
annual countdown, they were 
lightly regarded next to Arizona 
and Oklahoma (which had al- 
ready whipped them twice), or 
even Duke. 

Duke's best player, 6-ft. 10- 
in. Danny Ferry, is the son of the 
former pro Bob Ferry, who used 
to ride the bench of the Baltimore 
Bullets. The best Kansas player, 
6-ft. 10-in. Danny Manning, is 
the son of Ed Manning, who used 
to sit beside Ferry on the pine 
Both heirs are estimable acorns, 
but they fell from their trees (pine 
trees, remember) at disparate an- 
gles. Young Ferry favors his ser- 
viceable father rather more than 


“If teams had the opportunity to do 
us like that, they would,” contended the 
center Stacey King. “Personally,” said 
Forward Harvey Grant, “I love knock- 
ing people out.” Dave Sieger, the deadli- 
est of Oklahoma's three-point shooters, 
wistfully mentioned “all the silence” 





that always comes over the vanquished. 
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With a pivotal presence, Manning stood apart but not alone 





young Manning resembles his 
Largely as a result, the Jayhawks 
upset Duke in the semifinals, 66-59, while 
Oklahoma beat Arizona, 86-78. The Big 
| Eight was going to monopolize a champi- 
onship game that it hadn't even visited in 
31 years. 

Forty-one seasons had blown by since 
Oklahoma lost its lone final to Holy Cross 
But college basketball’s man without mer- 
cy, Coach Billy Tubbs, has been reinstitut- 
ing passion. An insatiable little gunner at 
Lon Morris Junior College in Texas, Tubbs 
so fervently enjoyed grinding the meek into 
the earth that he has made a coaching spe- 
cialty of running up scores. “Every point is 
dear to me,” he repeated without apology 
before the finals, and by measures of 152- 
84, 151-99, 132-84 and 123-73, the Sooners 
had won 35 of 38 games. 


All of the easy ability and some workmanlike virtues 


Even Brown rued the thought. “It can 
get ugly,” he shuddered. But, somehow, 
at this singular stop on the sporting cal- 
endar, it never does. Every year in col- 
lege basketball, the moral is mislaid and 
the worth of the underdog has to be 
relearned. 
Marking the tournament’s anniversa- 
ry, each team scored exactly 50 points in a 
hyperventilated first half, though the Jay- 
| hawks had to shoot 71% just to keep up 
| Milt Newton, whose Kansas major is ex- 
ercise science, was Manning’s most ani- 
mated assistant, while Sieger racked up 18 
| Oklahoma points, three at a clip. Not sci- 
entific maybe, but a happy new arithme- 
tic. “I looked at the referees a couple of 
| times,” Brown said later, “and they were 








shaking their heads and grinning.” On de- 
fense, the Sooners are all hands and suc- 
tion cups, but in the first half Kansas 
solved their relentless press, and in the 
second Coach Brown tapped his baton 
lightly. The music started to slow. As his 
father, the assistant coach, watched quiet- 
ly from the bench, Danny Manning 
cleared his throat. 

All of the easy ability that Ed never 
had as a nine-year substitute went to Dan- 
ny, the natural star, though some of the 
workmanlike virtues came too. A typical 
sequence against Oklahoma had Man- 
ning driving for a layup, hustling 
for a steal and passing for anoth- 
er soft basket, all in one gulp. 
He stood apart but not alone 
With 16 seconds left and Kansas 
ahead 78-77, the Jayhawks’ 
Scooter Barry went to the foul 
line to shoot one-and-one. His fa- 
ther Rick, a 90% free-throw 
shooter over 14 pro seasons, 
clenched his memories in the 
stands. “Scooter was the ball boy 
when I won the title at Golden 
State,” he said. “We've had a bit 
of a role reversal here.’ Shooting 
overhand, the way his father 
didn’t, young Barry made the 
first shot 

While the second missed, the 
rebound went to Manning, one of 
18, and he held the ball up like a 
trophy. Down the stretch Man- 
ning had clanged two overanx- 
ious field-goal attempts high off 
the backboard, but he coolly 
made four closing foul shots to 
finish with 31 points. Kansas 
won, 83-79. “I had a funny feel- | 
ing we'd get close and something 
silly would happen,” Brown ad- 
mitted, “but then I heard some- 
one say, ‘Coach, we're national 
champions.’ Back in the Okla- 
homa locker room, deciding he 
didn’t care for the quiet after all, 
Sieger said, “I think even they 
would agree that they’re not as 
all-around talented as we are.” 
But this is the famous lament of 
the Final Four. 

Amid the whooping hubbub of the 
Kansas players, the fleeting nature of glo- 
ry showed in the older men. The peripa- 
tetic Brown plunged into the melodrama 
of whether he was departing for UCLA 
And Ed Manning whispered in Danny’s 
ear, like a sage to the conqueror, “One 
day it’s going to end. I don’t care how 
great a player you are, you're going to 
have to do something else.” For a mo- 
ment, young Manning was subdued, but 
he perked up again out in the corridor 
when Scooter’s father reminded him, 
“Now you have to go for the gold, Dan- 
ny.” He had forgotten about the Olym- 
pics. “All right!” he said. The game was 
still on. —By Tom Callahan 
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Any company can take 


Only one can put 































The moment IBM introduced the traditional “single bus” highway. Instead, 
Personal System/2 family, the race was onto we created a superhighway called Micro 
copy or “clone” the new technology. Channel architecture in Models 50, 60 and } 
Easier said than done. And here's why. 80. a much more efficient method of send- 7] 
When IBM set out to make the new com- — ing and receiving information. : 
puters, we could have simply installed a more We also introduced a new version of 
powertul chip into our top PC performer, as DOS which taps into the power of the new 
some computer companies are doing. Tous, systems and runs current soft- 


that’s just pushing an older technology to ware better. And 
its limits. 

Instead, we broke ground with a new 
technology. One that would main- a. 
tain links to earlier PCs, meet our 
customers needs for more power and 
performance, and serve as a platform 
for future growth. 

For instance, you wanted us to Y 
give you more standard features, and * A 
we did, but not by plugging cards into 
the machine. Instead, we came up 
with a quieter, more reliable, more 
compact solution—a single board 
with printer, communication and 
mouse ports, even advanced 
graphics, built in. We 

In fact, the entire technology was 
developed from a “total system” philos- Y 
ophy—using IBM components, and IBM 
chips, specially designed and integrated 
to send overall performance and re- 
liability up, and costs down. 

We could even have been 
content to direct infor- 
mation through a Aa 








the IBM PS/2 apart. 
it all together. 


we just unveiled a new operating system, 
OS/2, that opens up a world of possibilities. 

lor starters, its compatible with todays 
DOS, protecting your investment in hard- 
Hh walealacliaars. ‘It works be autifully with 
Micro Channel, making it easier todo m: iny 
jobs at once. Whats more, OS/2 establishes a 
consistent look for virtually all software and 
systems, part of a blueprint for the future we 
call Systems Application Architecture. 

Even IBM legendary dealer network 
has been improved. \ spec ‘ial certification 
program g vives dealers advanced training, so 
servic ‘e and support are even stronger. hi: fact. 


“Nobody's got it : to sc fr ‘ 
& } ( ‘ 
Be ecirkiciau: Support comes from many 














sources—right now, hun- 
| dreds of outside developers 
ol ° 
Wan are creating new 


cards, software and 
peripherals. 

So you see, the world 
of the Personal System/2 
is far greater than any 

single computer or chip or component. And 
if you don't keep your eye on The Bigger 
Picture, you can just wind up with Lasut bits 
and pieces. For more information, see your 
IBM Marketing Representative or authorized 
dealer. For the name of a dealer near you, 
call 1-800-4474700. 


=z. The Bigger Picture 
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Somewhere in your GM car or truck tt Nive catyd automotive electronics for GM cars, no one 


black box. And inside, electronic circuitthat pro- Pg better than we do. From engine control 
cesses two million instructions every’second. Tomake ~ '. —_ modiules, to instrumentation and displays, to music systems. 





ur engine run smoother, more efficiently, with We think it’s ad to help make the cars and trucks 
r emissions. drive more dependable, more comfortable and sles: 
It's called an engine control module. And we've built and give you better value. And h our association with 
33 million of them at Delco Electronics. More than Hughes Aircraft, our partner in GM Hughes Electronics, 
an in the world. we're applying the lessons learned in aerospace down 
ngine control modules are on the ground. 
just part of what we do at Delco Electronics. It’s an 
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——Theater —— 


Enemy of 
The People | 


Athol Fugard digs deeper 


thol Fugard can feel waves of re- 
yo welling up from preview 
audiences the moment he steps onto 

the stage of New York City’s Promenade 
Theater. For Fugard the man, this nightly 
experience is jarring: as a white dissident 
who was long harassed by the government 
of his native South Africa, he is accus- 
tomed to being lionized in the rest of the 
world. But for Fugard the playwright, di- 
rector and, in this production, actor, the 
hostility vindicates his success in setting up 
the conflict in The Road to Mecca, his | 
newest and most sensitive evocation of the | 
human condition in his unhappy homeland. | 
Fugard plays the Rev. Marius Byle- 





veld, a rural Dutch Reformed Church 
clergyman who embodies the spirit and 
ideology of white South Africa. Mecca is 
Fugard’s first major work about that na- 
tion that has no black characters on stage, 
but the country’s turmoil and embattle- | 
ment underlie every confrontation. Before 
he appears, Byleveld has been established 
as an intrusive threat to an old folk artist, 
who lives in willful isolation in his village, 
and her young friend, an ardently pro- 
black city schoolteacher. Having set up 
the preacher's hissable villainy, Fugard 
devotes much of the play’s second half to 
debunking it, persuading spectators to un- 
derstand Byleveld’s hidebound ways. The 
role is, Fugard admits, a coming to terms 
with his own heritage. Says he: “The note 
Fugard the director gives Fugard the ac- 
tor is that by the time he leaves, the audi- 
ence must not be sitting in judgment on 
this man but grieving for him.” 

Nothing like that kind of magic hap- 
pened in the 1984 production at Yale 
Repertory Theater or at Britain’s Nation- 
al Theater in 1985, where Byleveld was a 
garden-variety bully. But when Fugard 
took the role for a brief run a year ago at 
the Spoleto Festival U.S.A. in Charleston, 
S.C., what had seemed a one-sided plea 
for freedom of expression became a thrill- 
ing exploration of the tensions between 
society's right to seek order and an indi- 
vidual’s scorn for conformity. Suddenly, 
the dusty town where people wanted ev- 
erything nice and unchallenging seemed 
as real and decent as the cottage sanctum 
where the artist pursued her glittering vi- 
sions of the infinite. The desperation of 
white South Africans, confronting an end 
to the only life they can imagine, seemed a 
basis less for gloating than for pity 

Now Fugard, 55, enriches that tri- 
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umph. The Road to Mecca opens formally 
this week—his fourth major New York 
production of the decade, following A 
Lesson from Aloes (1980), “Master Har- 
old” and the Boys (1982) and a revival 
of The Blood Knot (1985), each also di- 
rected by Fugard. The Road to Mecca 
confirms his standing as the greatest ac- 
tive playwright in the English-speaking 
world. Joined at the Promenade by fellow 
South African Yvonne Bryceland as the 
artist (her London performance won a 
1985 Olivier Award) and Film Star Amy 
Irving (Carrie, Yentl) as the teacher, he 
proves himself a modern Ibsen 

Indeed, he might have easily called 
this play An Enemy of the People. One 
measure of its moral richness is that each 
character could stand as either the accus- 
er or the accused. The beleaguered artist 
seems dithery but benign: she is conceal- 
ing a poisonous misanthropy and an utter 
inability to trust. The schoolteacher, Fu- 
gard says, reflects “what is best about 
South Africa, an attempt at a genuinely 
civilized liberalism.” But she rushes to 
judgment and tends to wreck whatever 
she touches. Byleveld, once he has con- 
quered the viewer's initial mistrust, seems 
the soul of reason. “It is sheer joy,” says 
Fugard, “to stand there holding a potato, 
discuss its simple virtues and disarm the 
audience, Until I start to talk about free- 











Political drama as psychodrama: the playwright and Bryceland in The Road to Mecca 


dom. Géring said that when anyone spoke 
of culture, he’d reach for his revolver 
When anyone speaks of freedom, Marius 
Byleveld reaches for his Bible.” 


ike most great playwrights, Fugard 
Ls: matured beyond scathing con- 

demnation of society to the inward 
pursuits of confession and expiation. The 
plays that first won him international no- 
tice were angry. The Blood Knot portrays 
the bond between two half brothers, one 
black, one capable of passing for white 
Sizwe Bansi Is Dead and The Island (both 
1972), co-written with Actors John Kani 
and Winston Ntshona, evoke apartheid’s 
pass laws and prison system with alternate 
humor and horror. These works inspired 
South Africa’s white liberals. Recalls 
Bryceland: “At the moment I saw Blood 
Knot, 1 realized the political weapon that 
theater could be.” In style and fervor, these 
early pieces helped inspire today’s black 
“township theater,” exemplified on Broad- 
way by 1987’s Tony-nominated Asinamali! 
and the current hit polemic Sarafina! 

The plays also gave Fugard a reputa- 
tion as a troublemaker. His home was of- 
ten raided by police, his books and papers 
were seized, and for more than four years, 
his passport was taken away. Yet he re- 
fused to exile himself. He maintains two 
residences in South Africa, one in his 
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home city of Port Elizabeth, the other in 


ca is set. Says Fugard, rising from a chair 
to pace, point and pat an interviewer as he 
talks with staccato intensity: “There is a 
| tightrope I walk in regard to my con- 
| science and my relationship with my 
country. Half of me by birth, and maybe 
my whole soul, is Afrikaner. But I am a 
traitor inside the laager. The only thing 
that has made my situation better is that 
the political conditions have passed me 
| by. Nonviolent intellectuals are no longer 
| the front line: now men and women on 
| both sides are committed to violence. We 
are locked into a war of attrition.” 

In the 1980s, Fugard’s work, especial- 
ly “Master Harold” and The Road to Mec- 
ca, has moved away from confrontational 

| politics, in part because black militants at 
home have declared him increasingly un- 
welcome. He has harked back to the 
grand 19th century romantic traditions of 
symbol and imagery—and to his personal 
roots. The pivotal unseen character of 
“Master Harold’ is a father much like Fu- 
gard’s own: an alcoholic, a cripple, a man 
of limited capacities. The crucial moment 
in “Master Harold” comes when the title 
character spits in the face of a black man 
who has been a loving surrogate father to 
him for most of his life. That incident, 
drawn from life, remains Fugard’s guilti- 
est memory. The folk artist in Mecca is a 
woman much like Fugard’s mother: an in- 
domitable Afrikaner peasant, wily and re- 
sourceful. Mecca's characters are drawn 
from actual acquaintances, and their ago- 
nies reflect his: the pain of emotional 
withdrawal from society in pursuit of cre- 
ation, and the fear that after the sacrifice 
is made, it will prove futile because the 
creative wellspring will dry up. 

For Fugard, a gentle and courteous 
man who bears an eerie facial resemblance 
to Mass Murderer Charles Manson, the en- 
emy was ever worsening alcoholism and 
then, after he stopped drinking five years 
ago, a belief that his vision had somehow 
been imbibed from the bottle. He has writ- 
ten a play that deals symbolically with his 
condition, A Place with the Pigs (1987), an 
archly allegorical work based on an actual 
case of a Soviet World War II deserter who 
hid for many years in the pigsty of his fam- 
ily farm. “It is a terrible lie that drinking 
helps creativity,” says Fugard, “but a per- 
sistent one. Mecca will always have special 
importance because it was the first play I 
| wrote after I stopped.” 

When writing Mecca, Fugard incor- 
porated an incident from his own experi- 
ence. He picked up a black woman, hitch- 
hiking with an infant, who told him she 
had been evicted from her laborer’s cot- 
tage because her husband died, and thus 
was trudging along in hope of mercy from 
distant relatives. As she left Fugard’s car, 
he asked what she was called. Her reply: 
“My English name is Patience.” That 
haunting phrase—at one time the play's 
tentative title—demonstrates that a mel- 
lowed Fugard can evoke injustice just as 
poignantly, angrily and unforgettably as 
ever. 








the village of New Bethesda, where Mec- | 

















Righteous collar: Duvall and Penn arrest a suspected drug dealer 


Reality Is a Gang Lord’s Knife 





COLORS Directed by Dennis Hopper; Screenplay by Michael Schiffer 


few bad guys tool through town, their 

van lightly rocking to the radio beat. 
They pass around a joint and exchange 
druggy mumbles. Another night to get 
bored, get stoned. Oh, yeah, and get even. 
The van slows down as it approaches a 
young man from a rival gang. “Hey, 
Blood!’ one of the riders shouts, pulling 
out a shotgun. Blam! And the young man 
collapses in a crimson pool. Another snip- 
er attack in a ceaseless war. 

Is this a movie or a clip on the evening 
news? Both, alas. The event that opens 
Colors is mirrored in the Los Angeles 
shooting on Good Friday of a 16-year-old 
and the murder of a 19-year-old bystand- 


| er. But this gaudy tableau is also reminis- 


cent of too many screamer headlines, and 
too many movies. We speak not of West 
Side Story, with its sonorous, rumbling 
Liebestod. The new hoods don’t croon Ma- 
ria. These sharks spit out rap jingles that 
sound like epitaphs: “Peace is a dream, re- 


| ality is a knife.” It's a knife to cut the 





— By William A. Henry Ill | 


dream out of any inner-city heart. The 
“home boys” don’t end up singing Somte- 
where either. In a world with no future, 
they have nowhere to hide. 

There is another film closer (too close) 
to Colors. Dennis Hopper’s Easy Rider, 
which ended in an orgasm of capricious 
gunfire, anatomized the drug culture of the 
‘60s. Hopper might seem the man to do the 
same for the ’80s. But something is missing 
here. Drug-dealing gang members are not 
just the Wild Bunch on crack; they are ven- 
ture capitalists, underworld-style. A movie 
might focus on the seductive psychopathy 
of gangland brotherhood, on the loyalties 
and vengeance, the frightening energy. In 
Colors, though, the hoods are supporting 
phantoms, refracted through the agonized 





idealism of a pair of cops. The older one 
(Robert Duvall) wants to win the gangs’ 
trust, build rapport with a twirling night- 
stick and a tough line of patter. The youn- 
ger cop (Sean Penn), ever strong-arming 
punks and making “righteous collars,” is a 
slick dude with a short fuse. Easy to guess 
which one learns the rules of street survival | 
and which one ends up dead. 

It’s a treat to see Duvall back in busi- 
ness, in a role he can invest with his soft- | 
spoken flintiness. As his character teach- 
es Penn’s, so he instructs the younger 
actor in the perilous freedom of behavior- 
al acting. And in his final scene—mutter- | 
ing the lines “Catch my breath, call my 
wife, ready to roll” like a cop’s mantra— 
Duvall almost makes the film work. Penn, 
though, seems stranded in the cliché of his 
role: a puppy dog who thinks he’s a pit 
bull. When he’s not suffering the heart- 
break of romantic rejection, he is primp- 
ing and mewling like the pumped-up 
ghost of James Dean. Along with other 
cast members, Penn takes ages registering 
his stares and scowls, until the movie is fi- 
nally not about gangs but about actors’ at- 
titudes. Dressed up in °80s street slang, 
this is a 60s exercise in Method excess. 

In theaters that show tough-talking or 
street-fighting movies (The Warriors, 
Krush Groove, Eddie Murphy's Raw), vio- 
lence has occasionally erupted. One hopes 
and suspects this will not occur at the Col- 
ors venues. The picture does not glorify 
gangs; it artlessly exposes them. The po- 
lice are the heroes (however impotent 
their do-gooding), the hoods are the vil- 
lains (however poignant the social source 
of their disease). Take solace from this 
dour fact: a stronger film might have a 
more toxic impact. —By Richard Corliss 
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Plying his trade at a Nashville gig: “The music came at a good time” 


Diary of a Fault-Line Dancer 


After years on the edge, John Hiatt cruises the high road 


A= in the right place and with a 
good ticket source has been able to 
hear most of John Hiatt’s upcoming al- 
bum—even though it will not be released 
until June. Hiatt, one of the best of all the 
working songwriters, is just winding up a 
country-spanning minitour, during which 
he has tried out his new songs on rapt au- 
diences. A consolation and a money-back 
guarantee for anyone who could not at- 
tend one of these shows: the wait until 
June will be worth it 

The new material is sturdy stuff, in 
the best Hiatt tradition. That means tunes 
like Slow Turning (the album’s likely title 
track); The Next One, a litany of cosmic, 
comic fatalism; and /s Anybody There?. a 
haunting confessional! ballad. All of them 
share Hiatt’s high command of blind-side 
irony and passionate perspective, and 
hopes for this album are high. Its prede- 
cessor, 1987's Bring the Family, was one 
of those exhilarating occasions when a 
talent long regarded as “interesting,” “in- 
triguing” and “promising” finally breaks 
through, then lives up to and exceeds ex- 
pectations. Now it seems as if Hiatt will 
be around for the long run. 

For most of Hiatt’s career, however, it 
appeared as though the curtain had gone 
halfway up, got stuck and was about to fall 
on his head. His tunes are all singed with 
regret and memories of a hard, desperate 
life. It is a familiar story with musicians, 
especially ones who, like Hiatt, have spent 
years slipping through the cracks ofa spiri- 
tual fault line: too many drugs, too much to 
drink, too much talent, a sufficiency of ex- 
cess and not enough success 
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The songs on both albums rarely 
speak directly to any of this, but every one 
throws a long shadow. Turning was cut in 
eight days, four up on Family, which uti- 
lized a dazzling band of Hiatt buddies 
Jim Keltner on drums, Nick Lowe on 
electric bass, Ry Cooder on electric gui- 
tar. The playing, with Hiatt on acoustic 
guitar, piano and vocals, was watch- 
spring tight. These four could be the house 
band in singer-songwriter heaven. But it 
was the tunes themselves, each a perfectly 
finished fiction, that set the soul out to 
dry 

An admirer of Raymond Carver, the 
short-story writer and laureate of the 
pocket-size epiphany, Hiatt mused after a 
recent gig, “This guy is so good it makes 
me go limp. Makes me wonder how I can 
spiff up my act.” Carver's stories, muted 
and eloquent, have echoes in Hiatt’s 
songs, but there is also a kind of emotional 
raciness, a cyanide-and-soda-pop wit, 
that makes Hiatt’s work unique. Your 


Dad Did comes within striking distance of 


being the definitive musical treatise on 


| the sins of the fathers. It starts with a 


bleary evocation of an everyday breakfast 
(“The Mrs. wears her robe slightly un- 
done/ As your daughter dumps her oat- 
meal on your son”), charges ahead to 
workaday anxiety (“And the guy that 
hired you just got fired,/ Your job’s ex- 
pired/ They just ain’t told you yet”), 
glances off some crazy compensatory be- 
havior (“So you go and buy a brand new 
set of wheels/ To show your family just 
how great you feel’’), then closes in for the 


kill: 








Yeah, you ve seen the old man’s 
ghost 

Come back as creamed chip beef 
on toast 

Now if you don't get your slice of 
the roast 

You re gonna flip your lid 

Just like your dad did 


The beauty part, though, is that the 
song presses on with a funny and loving 
benediction that brings it full circle. “People 
talk about the cynicism of that song,” Hiatt 
remarks, “but I don’t see where taking a 
straightforward look at dadhood, married 
life, family life is cynical. Certainly, ulti- 
mately, it was pretty tender, I thought.” 

Yes. But the tenderness is hard won 
Hiatt’s wife died, a suicide, in 1985, three 


| days before their daughter’s first birthday 


and just as Hiatt was recovering, with 
strong rehabilitative support, from long 
years of drug and alcohol abuse. The sixth 
of seven children in a middle-class Roman 
Catholic family in Indianapolis, Hiatt had 
come to rest in Los Angeles after knocking 
around the country—songwriting on staff 


| at a music company and scuffling for rec- 


ord contracts. He made a few records, went 
out touring on his own or occasionally with 
Cooder. After his wife’s death, he moved 
back to Nashville with his daughter Lilly, 


| and it was there, finally, that the pieces 


started to come together 
He met his present wife Nancy, rented 


| an office and, like a storefront insurance 


broker, showed up regularly, sat down at a 
desk, grabbed a guitar and wrote. He had no 
contract, but his friend John Chelew, who 
books concerts at McCabe's Guitar Shop in 
Santa Monica, Calif., suggested rounding 
up some pals and, according to Hiatt, “do- 
ing a record fast and live. He was ready to 
put up the money himself.” The new album, 
featuring David Lindley on guitar and some 
soul-sweet harmonies by the Chambers 
Brothers, was made with that same spirit 
Trudy and Dave blazes the way with a shot- 
gun marriage of Gun Crazy and Father 
Knows Best: “It was there in the paper the 
very next day/ "Bout a couple and a baby in 
a Chevrolet/ Who shot up an automatic 
teller machine/ Got the money for the laun- 
dry and drove away clean.” 

The urgency that underlies all Hiatt’s 
writing is not grafted on. It is inborn. An 
Indianapolis music teacher, whose name 
(Olindo Masterpolo) Hiatt still savors, 
told his southpaw pupil to switch up for 
the guitar (“All my rhythm is in my right 
hand”), After two weeks of lessons, Hiatt 
cut loose, and after a couple of months he 
started writing his own songs. “I was fat, 
otherworldly and weird as hell,” Hiatt 
recalls. “The music came at a good time 
It has saved my life more than once. I 
feel privileged.” You can hear just 
what he means in his music. Hiatt is more 
than just a good listen. His songs are 
lifelines. —By Jay Cocks. 


Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/Los Angeles 
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A Piece of the True Couch 


FREUD: A LIFE FOR OUR TIME by Peter Gay; Norton; 810 pages; $25 


ust before 82-year-old Sigmund Freud 
was allowed to leave German-occupied 

Austria in 1938, the SS insisted he sign a 
statement claiming he had been treated 
well. He complied with a flourish: “I can 
most highly recommend the Gestapo to 
everyone.” This defiant and, under the cir- 
cumstances, risky display of contempt was 
typical of the man who invented 
psychoanalysis. Throughout his 
life, Freud sought to maintain 
control. In his final hours, suffer- 
ing through the last stages of 
throat cancer in 1939, he told the 
physician who had accompanied 
him to England to “make an end 
of it.” The doctor obediently ad- 
ministered enough morphine to 
induce a coma from which the pa- 
tient never awakened 

Freud's urge to preside is evi- 
dent throughout Peter Gay’s ad- 
miring, though hardly reveren- 
tial biography. Yale’s Sterling 
Professor of History and author 
| of The Enlightenment and The 
Bourgeois Experience is a gradu- 
ate of the Western New England 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. Yet 
if he is a doctrinaire Freudian, he 
does not show it. The great man, 
in Gay’s eyes, was the product of 
a culture and period as well as of 
his upbringing. Yes, he had a 
beautiful, strong-minded mother 
whom he once saw naked, or, as 
he put it, matrem nudam. But he 
was also a Jew in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire at a time of 
ferment in the arts and sciences. 
Gay’s Freud emerges slowly but 
heroically from this background 
as an ambitious outsider driven 
by what the author calls a “greed 
for knowledge” and a scarcely 
suppressed desire to conquer the 
exclusive Gentile world 

Freud the boy identified himself with 
Hannibal of Carthage. Freud the founder 
of the new “mind science” continually 
sought to assert his authority over asso- 
ciates, nearly all of them Jews. His col- 
leagues appear to have been a touchy lot 
Minor disputes frequently ended in nasty 
breakups and castings-out. But Freud’s 
greatest distress came in dealing with 
Carl Jung, the son of a Swiss pastor, 
whose differences with his Viennese 
teacher had origins in the varying per- 
spectives of Christianity and Judaism. 
Gay describes two meetings with Jung at 
which Freud fainted. 

At home Freud was the image of the 
stalwart, bourgeois paterfamilias. His 





household, including wife, six children, 


sister-in-law and a Chow named Jo-Fi, 
revolved around his activities. The man 


| who stunned the world with his theories 





about human behavior adhered to a thor- 
oughly conventional routine, as Gay de- 
scribes it: 

“Up by seven, he would see psychoan- 


alytic patients from eight to twelve. Din- | 





An urge to preside: the psychoanalyst in a 1920s portrait 
Freud referred to the opposite sex as a ‘dark continent.” 


ner was punctually at one: at the stroke 
of the clock, the household assembled 
around the dining-room table; Freud ap- 
peared from his study, his wife sat down 
facing him at the other end, and the maid 
materialized, bearing the soup tureen. 
Then came a walk to restore the circula- 
tion, perhaps to deliver proofs or buy ci- 
gars. Consultations were at three, and af- 
ter that, he saw more analytic patients, 
often until nine in the evening. Then 
came supper, sometimes a short game of 
cards with his sister-in-law Minna, or a 
walk with his wife or one of his daughters, 
often ending up at a café, where they 
could read the papers or, in the summer, 


| eat an ice.” 


Mrs. Freud, Martha Bernays, makes 








modest appearances early in the book asa 
model hausfrau, but after delivering the 
opinion that psychoanalysis is a “form of 
pornography,” she is rarely heard from 
again. The woman in Freud’s later life 
was his daughter and intellectual heir 
Anna. She followed in her father’s profes- 
sional footsteps and, in all but conjugal 
function, became a dutiful substitute 
spouse. 

Gay, a scholar of the Enlightenment 
era, tends to view his subject as a direct 
descendant of 18th century atheists and 
rationalists like Voltaire and Diderot. 
Therefore it is with deepening 
irony that the reader discovers 
that by the 1920s, psychoanalysis 
had begun to resemble a religion. 
Freud’s apostles begat apostates 
who in turn spawned heresies and 
a bemusing number of therapeu- 
lic sects, each claiming to have a 
piece of the true couch. 

It is easy to see why. Freud's 
theories of dreams as wish fulfill- 
ments, of infant sexuality and 
Oedipal rage, had the power of 
revelation. They could not (and 
still cannot) be proved by labora- 
tory experiment, but their palpa- 
ble rightness can be sensed in 
mythology, legend and archaeol- 
ogy. Not surprisingly, Freud's 
famous office at Berggasse 19 was 
filled with antiquities from Egypt 
and classical Greece. 

Freud was an unimposing 
man, 5 ft. 7 in. tall and nearly al- 
ways dressed in conservative coat 
and tie. He did, however, have a 
penetrating stare, and an English 
analyst who visited him after 
World War I noted the “forward 
thrust of his head and critical ex- 
ploring gaze of his keenly pierc- 
ing eyes.’ There was the neatly 
trimmed beard and the ever pres- 
ent cigar. He was addicted. Writ- 
ing to his fiancée in the early 
1880s, Freud the lover justified 
his tobacco habit with the ro- 
mantic observation that “smok- 
ing is indispensable if one has 
nothing to kiss.” Elsewhere, in a profes- 
sional mode, he declared that cigars are a 
substitute for masturbation. 

To judge from Gay’s accounts, too 
much has been made of Freud's cocaine 
dependency. As a young man he used the 
drug to chase the blues, relax on social oc- 
casions and, as he wrote to his future 
bride, make himself feel like a “big wild 
man.” The substance did cause him ego 
problems when another physician beat 
him to the journals with his findings on 
the pain-killing properties of coca. His 
own paper on the subject was well re- 
ceived, but as he wrote in an 1884 letter to 
his sister-in-law, “the cocaine business 
has indeed brought me much honor, but 
the lion’s share to others.” | 
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At the age of 66, Freud discovered 
what he called a “leukoplastic growth on 
my jaw and palate.” He correctly identi- 
fied the cause as smoking, and was wor- 
ried enough to suspect cancer. He was 
right; but apparently the man who knew 
so much about the mechanisms of denial 
in others had little influence over his own 
defenses. Rather than seek the opinion of 
a leading specialist, he selected a rhinolo- 
gist of whom he had a low opinion. Was 
this an example of the celebrated “death 
wish,” or perhaps just another instance of 
his need to be the boss? Macht nichts. 
The nose doctor operated and botched the 

, job. Freud was left 
- hemorrhaging on a 
= cot in a small room 
= that he shared witha 
retarded dwarf. The 
fellow summoned a 
nurse, though it is 
unlikely that he real- 
ized he was saving a 
giant 

Freud’s reputa- 
tion by that time was 
international, and 
Freudianisms were 
being filtered and 
watered down for popular consumption 
In 1924 Colonel Robert McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, offered the 
founding father $25,000 to come to Chica- 
go and psychoanalyze Accused Murder- 
ers Nathan Leopold and Richard Loeb, 
then on trial for their thrill killing of Bob- 
by Franks. Freud refused, as he undoubt- 
edly would have if Hollywood's Samuel 
Goldwyn had made good on his boast that 
he would offer $100,000 for the consulting 
services of the “greatest love specialist in 
the world.” 

Just how much Freud knew about the 
subject is unclear. Gay takes the conven- 
tional view that the master sublimated his 
sexual drive in his intellectual pursuits 
Freud’s letters to colleagues contain refer- 
ences to his weak libido, and though he 
had many attractive and exciting women 
friends, there is no evidence that they ever 
graduated from his couch to his bed 

Feminists exercised by Freud's ideas 
on penis envy and his position that a girl 
is a failed boy and a woman a castrated 
man may gather ammunition here for 
their cause. Gay finds Freud’s ideas about 
the female psyche too willfully conceived 
to be convincing, and he repeatedly 
quotes Freud on his ignorance about the 
sex he referred to as the ‘dark 
continent.” 

In fact, the biographer is no less skep- 
tical about many psychoanalytical formu- 
lations than Freud was himself. In his 
paper “Analysis Terminable and Intermi- 
nable,” for example, Freud expresses 
doubts about the effectiveness of the talk- 
ing cure. If this is not good news for pa- 
tients who pay $100 for a 50-minute hour, 
let them pay $25 for this excellent biogra- 
phy. That’s what Freud charged for a full 
hour. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Biographer Gay 


| social conscience.” 





Devolution 


VIDEO NIGHT IN KATHMANDU 
by Pico Iyer 
Knopf; 376 pages; $19.95 


A n Oxford graduate of Indian ancestry 
traverses the Third World. He finds 
once exotic regions mimicking the van- 
ished British Raj and ransacking the Day- 
Glo-and-denim excesses of pop America 
That précis may seem reminiscent of V.S 
Naipaul; in fact, Video Night in Kathman- 
du proclaims the arrival of a significant 
new travel writer. Pico Iyer, 31, a TIME 
contributor, notes in witty retrospect that 
“on a grand collective level, the encounters 
between East and West might well be in- 
terpreted as a battle; but on the human lev- 
el, the meeting more closely resembled a 
mating dance.” He records every shimmy 
In Bali, Iyer discovers that a “Dar- 
winian devolution” has brought in discos 
and Sex Pistols T shirts. Farther on, he lis- 
tens toa tourist’s complaint: “ ‘Tibet is go- 
ing to get spoilt real fast,’ said a Canadian, 
between tokes of his Great Wall Grass 
With that he turned up his tape of ‘Born in 
the U.S.A.’ ” In an Indian bookstore, The 
Life of Mahatma Gandhi is shelved next 
to Hollywood Wives. Still, Iyer reports, 
spiritual elements have not wholly van- 
ished. A notice beckons from a Nepalese 
restaurant wall: “Ashramed out, Caféd 
out, Caked out, Biscuit’d out, Chai’d out, 
Gompa’d out, Chicall’d out, Tea’d out? 
Bored to Tears? Then why not volunteer 
to help out at the local clinic run by Moth- 
er Teresa's sister?” 
Iyer adds, “Only, it 
seemed, after every 
single other option 
had been exhausted 
and every pleasure 
exhausted might the 
time come for a little 


No such time 
can be found in 
Bangkok, where 
teenage flash danc- 
ers are preoccupied 
with the Travolta 
Boutique and the Patty Duke Barbershop 
Or in Hong Kong, where there are more 
Rolls-Royces per capita than in London, 
more Mercedes-Benz than in Berlin, and 
some 50% of psychiatric patients suffer 
from “affluence depression.” In the crown 
colony, the author points out, “even the 
ironies were rich.” 

Throughout this alternately hilarious 
and dismaying journey, Iyer makes no 
judgments—except to point out his own 
lack of sophistication. Even that is a virtue; 
he notices manners and minutiae that 
have escaped more experienced visitors. 
At each stop, Video Night offers a persua- 
sive argument for innocence. “Wide eyes,” 
as the young tourist proves, “are, if nothing 
else, quite open.” —By Stefan Kanfer 
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Technology 


Don’t Leave Home Without One 


New, improved laptop computers are the industry's rising stars 


o matter which way the officers of the 
Lakeland, Fla., police force filled out 
their crime reports—either by scrawling 
them in longhand or by pecking them out 
Barney Miller-style on typewriters—the 
paperwork was always a pain. But that 
was before the force was issued battery- 
powered Tandy computers small enough 
to prop between an officer's belly and the 
steering wheel of his squad car. The com- 
puters store blank copies of all the stan- 
dard forms, from witness statements to 
homicide reports, and can spit out ready- 
made paragraphs to fit almost any situa- 
tion. The cops have even mastered the art 
of filing their reports by wire, using their 
machines’ built-in telephone hookups 
We used to think of the computers as 
luxuries,”” says Officer Joseph Salvadore 
“Now they are a necessity, just like 
handcuffs 
Officer Salvadore is not alone. Note- 
book-size computers, once considered 
technological oddities of value only to 
computer junkies and the working press 
are suddenly catching on among a widen- 
ing circle of users. They include doctors 
lawyers, salesmen, soldiers, students and 
spies—almost anyone whose work takes 
him away from a desk. According to Da- 
taquest, a California re- 
search firm, Americans 
= this year will buy 
680,000 portable com- 
puters, a 62% increase 
over 1987 sales. Selling 
for $600 to $7,500, lap 
tops have become the 
fastest-growing seg- 
ment of the personal- 
computer market. More 
than 40% of that busi- 
ness is going to the two 
leading firms: Illinois- 
based Zenith and Japan’s Toshiba 
What accounts for the laptop’s burst 
of popularity? Experts point to 
technological advances that have reduced 
the size of the machines while dramatical- 
ly improving their performance. Two 
years ago, users had to choose between 
underpowered hand-held units and sew- 
ing-machine-size models so heavy, jokes 
Ed Juge, market-planning director for 
Tandy, “that the people who carried them 
are still tilted to one side.’ Today’s ma- 
chines squeeze all the power of a full-size 
model into a package weighing less than 
17 lbs 
The most important improvement Is 
in the bright, full-size screens. Using 
backlighting and advanced liquid-crystal 
displays, laptops have become every bit as 
legible as their deskbound cousins. “The 
screen used to be the single biggest turn- 





Zenith’s latest 
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a series of 


off,” says James Cosby, national sales 
manager for the Laptop Shop, a Manhat- 
tan retail outlet. “If a customer can’t see 
he won’t buy.” 

The customers are buying now, not just 
tosupplement their desktop computers but 
also to replace them. Columnist William I 
Buckley does much of his writing on a To- 
shiba laptop. Defense Lawyer F. Lee Bai- 
ley drafts briefs on an NEC model. Jerome 
Wiesner, former president of M.L.T., will 





Honeywell representative between sales calls 


Every bit as legible as a desktop machine 


not go anywhere without one of his two 
machines. Says Dataquest Analyst Peter 
Tige: “People buy laptops because they 
take up less space and are easy to use, not 
Just because they are portable 

But the machines do get around. Peter 
Isler, navigator of the America’s Cup 
winning yacht Stars and Stripes, took his 
laptop on board with him in the races off 
Western Australia to monitor hull speed 
course drift and wind direction. Race-Car 
Driver Randy Lewis takes his computer 
to the Indianapolis 500 to track such data 
as engine r.p.m.s and turbocharger boost 

Laptops can sometimes create unex- 
pected problems. Gerard Kunkel, techni- 
cal art director at PC magazine, reports 
that fellow commuters on his morning 
train to Manhattan are starting to take of. 
fense at his clicking away on his Toshiba 
Says Kunkel: “Some people don’t want to 
see or hear a computer until they get into 
the office.” ~By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 
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| As even the 
tribesmen of remotest Borneo 
must know by now, the ro- 
mance between Sylvester 
(“Sly”) Stallone, 41, and Corne- 
lia (“Corny”) Guest, 24, has had 
its ups and downs. Like this 
when Mr. Rambo mentioned 
that he liked his women “ano- 
rexic,” the blue-blooded eques- 
trian promptly mounted Nau- 
tilus machines and lost 24 Ibs 
And this: after Sly revealed he 
was tired of blonds, his lady 
dyed her hair the very next 
day. (Good thing Sly had noth- 
ing against Westies, or Corny’s 
dog Lyle might have ended up 
in the river.) Such are the tales 
of the debutante-gone-Holly- 
wood in May’s Vanity Fair 
Corny is torn between her bud- 
ding acting career and 
life on the Sly, but both 
their mothers want 
them to marry. “He’s 
| terrific,” says Corny’s 
|} mummy C.Z. Guest. 
| Jackie Stallone, an ama- 
| teur astrologer, says 
Corny and Sly’s eventu- 
jal union “is in the 
| stars,” but the potential 
bride remains earth- 
bound. “We are not get- 
ting married,” she in- 
sists. “And I do not 
have a crystal ball.” 


] Baseball fans grum- 
ble that the Texas 
| Rangers’ biggest prob- 
lem is pitching. That 


primitive | 








did not stop the team from 
calling a diminutive, inexperi- 
enced rookie to the mound 
on opening day. This time, 
however, the crowd of 38,000 
at Arlington Stadium stood 
and cheered Jessica McClure, 2. 
whose rescue from a_ well 
in Midland, Texas, captured 


worldwide attention last Octo- | 


ber. Jessica went through her 
windup and, well, dropped the 
ball into the waiting glove of 
Catcher Geno Petralli. 
than a slight limp and a scar 
on her forehead, she seemed 
fully recovered from her un- 
derground ordeal 


Other 





| embattled Attorney 


Who were the best and the | 


% brightest, the 





Play ball: “Baby Jessica” with parents and Petralli 





The debutante goes Hollywood: Cornelia Guest with two good friends, the telephone and her dog Lyle 


worst and the dimmest of all 
the President's men? Last 
week the Wall Street Journal 
solicited nominations from 
43 notables, ranging from 
Televangelist Jerry Falwell to 
Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
According to the survey, Rea- 
gan’s best appointment was 
Secretary of Education William 
Bennett, followed by Secretary 
of State George Shultz. The 
worst-place finisher: former 
Reagan Aide Michael Deaver 
(“chief lickspittle’), with ex- 
Secretary of the Inte- 
rior James Watt (‘a 
misfit”) as runner-up 
The jury’s still out on 


General Edwin Meese; his yeas 
and nays were about even. 


Oscars seem to be 
» awarded for almost ev- 
= erything. But year after 
year, chrome-domed 
Oscar studiously ig- 
nores the hair of the 
stars—yes, the hair. To 
correct that shortcom- 
ing, Redken Labs, a 
California shampoo 
maker, surveyed 1,000 
hair stylists across the 
USS. for this list of best- 
coiffed stars. Best Male 
Hair: Michael Douglas 
in Wall Street (“the 
slicked-back look goes 


well with his slimy 
role’); Best Female 
Hair: Cher in Moon- 
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struck (“after her makeover’); 
Best Overall Hair for a film 
Fatal Attraction, with Anne Ar- 
cher (“perfect hair for the per- 
fect wife”) and Glenn Close 
(“wild frazzled hair, frazzled 
mind”). Alas, the film Hair- 
spray, a shoo-in for Best Title, 
was released too late to 
compete. 


Instead of pigskin, it was 
Danskins for Dallas Cowboys 
Star Running Back Herschel 
Walker when the Fort Worth 
Ballet asked the athlete to 
dance. While rehearsing for 
the company’s presentation of 
Webern Pieces, the bulky, 219- 
lb. Walker felt a bit out of 
place at first. His initial power 
lifis rattled his partner, 115- 
Ib. Maria Terezia Balogh. Still, 
Walker, who had taken a bal- 
let course in college, pressed 
on. “This is really hard,” said 
Walker. “Ballet is not a sissy 
sport.”’ By the end of rehears- 
als last week, Walker had 
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Walker partnering Balogh 


earned the praise of his fellow 
artists. But don’t expect the 
Fort Worth Ballet to recruit 
the football hero. Its $1.4 mil- 
lion annual budget is $100,000 
less than Walker made last 
year. By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by David E. Thigpen/New 
York 
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The Joy of Math, or Fermat’s Revenge 


FF one brief shining moment, it appeared as if the 20th 
century had justified itself. The era of world wars, atom 
bombs, toxic waste, AIDS, Muzak and now, just to rub it in, a 
pending Bush-Dukakis race, had redeemed itself, it seemed. 
It had brought forth a miracle. Fermat's last theorem had 
been solved. 

Fermat's last theorem is the world’s most famous un- 
solved mathematical puzzle. It owes its fame to its age—it 
was born about five years before Isaac Newton—and its sim- 
plicity. It consists of only one line. The Greeks had shown 
that there are whole numbers for which a? + 6? = c?. 
One solution for Pythagoras’ theorem, for example, is 
3? + 4? = §?. Pierre de Fermat conjectured that the Pythag- 
orean equation doesn’t work for higher dimensions: for n 
greater than 2, a" + b" = c’ is impossible. It won't work for 
n = 3. (There are no integers for which a? + 5? = c.) Nor, 
theorized Fermat, for any higher power: for n = 4orn = 5 
and so on. 

Then came the mischief. Fermat 
left the following marginal annota- 
tion: “I have discovered a truly re- 
markable proof lof this theorem], 
which this margin is too small to con- 
tain.” And which for more than three 
centuries the mind of man has been 
too dim to discern. 

All these years mathematicians 
have given Fermat the benefit of the 
doubt: the consensus was that the last 
theorem was probably true, but that 
Fermat was mistaken in thinking or 
perverse in claiming that he had 
proved it. Its legend grew as it defied 
15 generations of the world’s greatest 
mathematical minds. It became the 
Holy Grail of number theory. Then 
last month came news that a 38-year- 
old Japanese assistant professor had 
found the solution. Between the banal and the absurd that is 
the everyday, it seemed, something epic had happened. 

Alas, it had not. Yoichi Miyaoka and his colleagues have 
been checking, and found fundamental if subtle problems 
deep in his proof. Miyaoka got a glimpse of the Grail, but no 
more. The disappointment is keen—the 20th century stands 
unredeemed—but it is mixed with a curious relief. “Next toa 
battle lost,” wrote Wellington, “the greatest misery is a battle 
gained.” Easy for him to say. (He won.) Still, there is wisdom 
in Wellington and comfort too. Solving Fermat would have 
meant losing him. With Miyaoka’s miss, Fermat—bemused, 
beguiling, daring posterity to best him—endures. 

And mathematics gains. Miyaoka’s assault on Fermat is 
a reminder, an enactment of the romance that is mathemat- 
ics. Math has a bad name these days. In the popular mind, it 
has become either a syndrome (math anxiety is an affliction 
to be treated like fear of flying) or a mere skill. We think ofa 
math whiz as someone who can do in his head what a calcu- 
lator can do on silicon. But that is not math. That is account- 
ing. Real math is not crunching numbers but contemplating 
them and the mystery of their connections. For Gauss, 
“higher arithmetic” was an “inexhaustible store of interest- 
ing truths” about the magical relationship between sovereign 
numbers. Real math is about whether Fermat was right. 

Does it matter? It is the pride of political thought that ideas 
have consequences. Mathematics, to its glory, is ideas without 
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consequences. “A mathematician,” says Paul Erdés, one of its 
greatest living practitioners and one of the most eccentric, “is a 
machine for turning coffee into theorems.” Mathematicians do 
not like to admit that, because when they do, their grant money 
dries up—it is hard to export theorems—and they are suspect- 
ed of just playing around, which of course they are. 

Politicians and journalists need to believe that every- 
thing ultimately has a use and an application. So when a so- 
lution for something like Fermat's last theorem is an- 
nounced, one hears that the proof may have some benefit in 
the fields of, say, cryptography and computers. Mathemati- 
cians and their sympathizers, at a loss to justify their exis- 
tence, will be heard to say, as a last resort, that doing mathe- 
matics is useful because “it sharpens the mind.” 

Sharpens the mind? For what? For figuring polling re- 
sults or fathoming Fellini movies or fixing shuttle boosters? 
We have our means and ends reversed. What could be more 
important than divining the Abso- 
lute? “God made the integers,” said a 
19th century mathematician. “All 
the rest is the work of man.” That 
work is mathematics, and that it 
should have to justify itself by its ap- 
plications, as a tool for making the 
mundane or improving the ephemer- 
al, is an affront not just to mathemat- 
ics but to the creature that invented it. 

What higher calling can there be 
than searching for useless and beau- 
tiful truths? Number theory is as 
beautiful and no more useless than 
mastery of the balance beam or the 
well-thrown forward pass. And our 
culture expends enormous sums on 
those exercises without asking what 
higher end they serve. 

Moreover, of all such exercises, 
mathematics is the most sublime. It 
is the metaphysics of modern man. It operates very close to 
religion, which is why numerology is important to so many 
faiths and why a sense of the transcendent is so keenly devel- 
oped in many mathematicians, even the most irreligious. 
Erdés, an agnostic, likes to speak of God's having a Book 
that contains the most elegant, most perfect mathematical 
proofs. Erdés’ highest compliment, reports Paul Hoffman in 
the Atlantic, is that a proof is “straight from the Book.” Says 
Erdés: “You don’t have to believe in God, but you should be- 
lieve in the Book.” 

In one of Borges’ short stories, a celestial librarian 
spends his entire life vainly searching for a similar volume, 
the divine “total book” that will explain the mystery of the 
universe. Then, realizing that such joy is destined not to be 
his, he expresses the touching hope that it may at least be 
someone else’s: “I pray to the unknown Gods that a man— 
just one, even though it were thousands of years ago!—may 
have examined and read it. If honor and wisdom and happi- 
ness are not for me, let them be for others.” 

For a couple of days it seemed that honor and wisdom 
and happiness were Miyaoka’s. A mirage, it turns out. Yet 
someday Fermat’s last theorem will be solved. You and I will 
not understand that perfect proof any more than we under- 
stand Miyaoka’s version. Nonetheless, the thought that 
someone, somewhere, someday, will be allowed a look at 
Fermat's page in the Book is for me, for now, joy enough. @ 
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